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DR. A. T. STILL’S DEPARTMENT. 


Yes! AND Way. 


SEE American School of Osteopathy located in Kirksville, Missouri, is 

without doubt or debate the best school for the purpose for which it 
was brought into existence, because it is prepared to teach thoroughly all 
branches necessary to a complete knowledge of Osteopathy. It hasat the 
head of its management, A. T. Still, the father and founder of Osteopathy, 
who has devoted every day of a quarter of a century to the study and proof 
of the efficacy of Osteopathy in combatting diseases, during which time a 
sufficient amount of money has been accumulated to build, equip and run 
the institution. To this is added the experience of many years, both in 
practice and teaching. The selection of the necessary teachers for all 
branches cannot be done without a thorough knowledge of the basic prin- 
ciples of healing by this method. It is now equipped and in full running 
orderasan institution of learning, created for that purpose. It has gone 
through allthe trials and tests of selecting and retaining the most capable 
minds to impart knowledge. No position has ever been given to any pro- 
fessor merely by personal preference, but because of his fitness and capa- 
bility to impart the necessary and most useful knowledge to advance this 
science. In all cases where unfitness has appeared in the person of anyone 
to execute with skill and exactness every demand as a teacher or an ope- 
rator, that place is vacated at once, in favor of talent that is better suited 
for the duties for such chair, finances not being the question ofthis institu- 
tion, but mental qualification," at all times and in all places, the motto, and 
has been exacted from beginning to present date; and will so continue to be 
exacted during the days of the institution. 

Another reason why this school is self recommending is that the grad- 
uates who leave here and go out to treat diseases, show their skill in con- 
trolling disease and they soon go into a lucrative practice, as the teeming 
bundles of letters which come in with every mail do testify. All, 
who are diplomates of this school, and are scattered to the four 
quarters of the earth, assure us that they are happy in their pur- 
suit, proud of their diploma. Because of recommendation and indorsement 
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of this school—their alma mater—the increasing number of students has 
filled the present building to its fullest extent to accomodate them. Three 
timés during the past four years, the building has been remodeled, and 
made larger with each addition. 

Another reason that this is the best school is that the diplomates of the 
American School of Osteopathy report that when they go into a new place 
the first question asked them is—*''Where did you obtain your knowledge of 
Osteopathy?” and when the diplomate answers that he is from the American 
School of Osteopathy no further questions are asked. The significant value 
of his diploma, and the character of the institution, places him beyond 
doubt or cavil. From the first day an Osteopath from this school hangs up 
his diploma in any office in the United States, he is crowded with patients 
and business, and is honored and respected, first, because of the known 
character of his diploma; and secondly, because of the results and satis- 
faction he gives to the afflicted. 

We ask no student to come to this school unless he is confident that the 
aboveis true and trustworthy. Keep your money and brains until you 
know you are right—then go ahead. This institution is satisfied to pre- 
sent the truth and abide the results. 


Dors NATURE THINK BEFORE rr Acts? 


1 IS surely in the line of reason to think so if its work is to be calledas a 

witness. As we view the world of vegetation we see the most wonder- 
ful display of wisdom and genius. If we follow vegetation’s law to the for- 
est and from there to the vast and extended plain we see astounding wis- 
dom speaking in such thunder tones that the most stupid of our race is made 
to rejoice, though their minds cannot penetrate farther than the beautiful. 
The greater mind stands aghast, eyes beaming with wonder and joy. He, 
too, sees the skill that is bestowed upon vegetation all over tree and shrub. 
The size of bough, and trunk, powerful in form, strong in fiber, anchored to 
earth by roots to sustain a body erect of many tons weight, holding its 
foliage hundreds of feet above earth's surface, with strength of trunk to 
stand the pressure of thousands of tons of angry winds. Then see the 
motherly kindness it shows to its children, keeps them in her bosom until 
ripe as food and seed, and at the proper time severs the tie that binds 
children to mother, they sail off with the breezes, enter the soil,and plant 
themselves in the earth and begin the work of building another being to 
take the place of their waning mother. 

When we think of that wonderful engine of life that dwells in the for- 
est and what it does, we feel that wisdom is unbounded in all nature. The 
searcher passes from forest and field to the briny ocean, only to see trees of 
greater magnitude, not only aslarge as the trees of the forest but with 
power of locomotion and minds to direct, with weapons of offence and de- 
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fense, whose mind and strength command respect of man and beast of all 
seas. But as he is used to the old saying that “precious gems are found in 
small packages” he begins to turn his thoughts to that gem of all gems of 
the terrestrial plains, hills and dales, MAN. He sees in the study of man, 
that mind, motion and matter have been united in one, by the mind and 
hand of the Infinite, and that to study and comprehend man will call to 
mortal minds the days ofan eternity. 

Man, that machine, that biological being, calls for greater research 
than all the trees of the forest and the living of all oceans combined. He 
is the minature universe, mind, motion and matter made to love and work as 


one. 
Wy 


INTUITIVE CONSCIOUSNESS. 
B following a study with practical training, a person becomes acquainted 
with the principles to such fullness that he can do good work in all 
parts, and feels no farther effort will be required. He does his work well 
and feels so, because of his being master of his trade by practical experi- 
ence and close observation to the study while an apprentice. 

Another person of his apprentice class who never lost an hour, cannot 
do as good work, and lives a life of confused labor, but stands about par in 
all other branches. The first man has obtained from study something that 
the second man has not. The first drives through all kiads of difficult prob- 
lems with ease, while number two is almost a failure in all places. Why the 
difference? Perhaps number one has worked for and obtained intuitive 
consciousness, or made all subjects to his mind beings of life, that live under 
laws made for their being. He who succeeds must study the law of all pur- 
suits or trades. To observe and obey is the only way to succeed; he does 
succeed by obedience to such laws until mind and body becomes equally 
sensitive to the fact that man must feel that heis right before he can be suc- 
cessful. 

By the law of knowledge and intuition all persons do succeed. Thus we 
should not be satisfied to know that we are right, but feel so, and act with 
energy to suit, and our successes wil grow with time. We must 
feel an interest in all we do or we will always eat at the table of disappoint- 
ment. 

It may be possible that we do not think often enough of man's dual 
nature, and that his body is under his mind, and obeys its orders all the 
time. By long service under the mind the body becomes saturated so thor- 
oughly with the telegraphy of thought that it feels premonitions of an order 
to execute some duty before the order isgiven;perhaps from the fact that the 
body is full of the essence of mind and its action. I will drop this thought 
and say, that the above is only an immature suggestion. Ibelievethe great- 
est blessing we can obtainis to have sensation in union and action with 
mind and body if we would succeed. 


f 
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Pap’s First TEXT. 


ONOR THYSELF THAT THY DAYS MAY BE LONG ON EARTH: Now, brethren 
and sisters, the greatest honor a person can enjoy is to know that he 
has told the truth, every pop all day, every day each week. 

Now look at a few idiots who go into various kinds of business. He or 

she begins the day's talk by saying "this is the coldest day I ever saw,” 
when it is scant zero, and she is an old maid of forty-five winters. He says, 
*My dog, he's the best dog in the world," when the truth is he's blind and 
has had fits for ten years. Now, son, don't tell this dog story any more. 
Just stop right there. If you go into business,—school, mercantile, or any 
other business,—tell the truth about it. Don’t lie and cheat in order to 
make gain. A man's heart may be full of wine, but one dirty lie will sour 
all his joy. 
i Don't say you were a pet student and gota special drill on all branches, 
and that you were the only object of admiration of all the professors. If 
you do tell such trash to strangers they willset you down as a fool, and not 
to be trusted. Your babe is as ugly as mine, and both are as green as a 
mess of boiled dandelion, so just be easy about your fine qualities. People 
will weigh you, and give you all the credit for good that you merit. 

The way of the righteous is easy, but the road of the untruthful brag is 
a life of remorse. If I had my choice, I would take a thousand thieves be- 
fore one liar. What would the universe be if God were a liar? Be honest 
and God will endorse all you do and say. 


a 
“Pap.” 


S I am often called “Pap” by the students and diplomates of my school, 

I will try and treat you as a “Pap” should his children. When he or 

she has received his or her parchment from the American School of Oste- 

opathy and has earned it by faithful and hard study, and passed on all that 

has been required of them by the school which is of a bigh grade in all its 

branches, and when I affixed my hand to your diplomas, I did so because I 

thought you worthy of them. I felt you had done honor to yourself and 
the school. 

I am proud to say of each and every graduate who has spent the 
required time in this school, that I feel sure they are well prepared to enter 
the field of labor and do good work in any climate, season or place, if they 
keep an eye fixed on the principles taught them by this school; they can at 
the close of each day be wiser and feel more joyful of the step that put 
them to study man, the master-piece of the works of God. I want you to 
feel and know that I have no “pets” I bear the same love to all. Write me 


often, I will be with you in sunshine or in shadows. 
Lovingly yours, 
Par. 
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CELEBRATION OF DR. A. T. STILL’S SEVENTIETH BIRTH- 
DAY: 


R. A. T. STILL’S seventieth birthday occurred on the 6th of August, 
and at that time elaborate preparations had been made by a number 
of his warm admirers among the students and patients of the great institu- 
tion which he has built up, in concert with representative citizens of the 
city. Memorial hall had been beautifully. decorated and a choice musical 
and literary program prepared, but just before the hour set for assembling 
a heavy thunder storm of more than ordinary violence broke loose, and pre- 
vailed for many hours so that but few assembled. It was hastily decided 
that the formal program should be given at a later date, and after the fall 
term had fully opened. 

The deferred celebration was held on the evening of Saturday, October 
15th, in Memorial Hall. A very large and brilliant audience was pres- 
ent, among whom we noted several members of the faculty of the State 
Normal school, a number of prominent people from abroad, some of whom 
are patients of the A. T. Still Infirmary, including Mrs. J. B. Foraker, who 
had delayed her departure to Washington in order to be present. Hon. 
Andrew Ellison, Judge of the Circuit Court, presided. 

A few minutes after eight o'clock, Judge Ellison called the audience to 
order and in his own peculiarly happy manner delivered the opening 
address. 

JUDGE ELLISON’S ADDRESS, 


On any other occasion I would say: Ladies and Gentlemen! but this 
being a birthday, and the celebration of a birthday, pardon me if I say, 
boys and girls: 

Something over seventy years ago, in the fertile fields of the old Domin- 
ion, in that state which is called the mother of presidents, there was born a 
boy baby. Tradition says that baby was very much like all other babies, 
with its red face, its flat nose and its dimpled chin. The old ladies remarked 
that it was a remarkable child. He grew to boyhood and he was a remark- 
able boy. [Itis told of this boy that he hunted coons almost every Satur- 
day night and sometimes went fishing on Sunday, and if what some say is 
true, kittens found death at his hands, and he was particularly fatal to water- 
melons and chickens. 

The bcy grew into man’s estate. The average man is the creature of 
his environment, so we become Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians and 
Campbellites or Christians; we are Republicans because of the majority; 
Democrats because of the constitution; and Populists—the Lord only knows 
why! (Applause.) 

The man who dominates and masters his environment, possesses the 
elements of strength. This man chose the profession of the healer, studied 
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for many years and practiced in the old style, but noted its failures and its 
weakness. He broke loose from its traditions and proclaimed his newly 
discovered science of Osteopathy. 

I shall not this evening attempt an eulogy upon Dr. Still. We have 
him here on this platform tonight. His life work has been so marked with 
charity, so filled with the healing of the sick, these deeds of kindness are 
more eloquent than anything I can say. Weare met here to-night to ex- 
press our gratitude and love for the “old Doctor," and to congratulate him 
on his past three score years and ten, and to express the hope that he will 
stay with us many years more to bless mankind. We wish to express as 
neighbors and fellow citizens our appreciation of the grand good work he 
has done for humanity. 

We hope that this good work, the child of his heart and brain, may go 
on, and that Dr. Still may continue at its head. It isthe desire of every one 
who knows him, it is the desire of the thousands whom he has been the 
means of curing. 

I noticed to-day our new court house. I noted the bright emblematic 
figure which surmounts its pinnacle. Itis the figure of Justice, with her 
scales in one hand, to weigh out even handed justice, and with the sword in 
the other, to enforce thelaw. It seemed to me there was one thing needed 
to complete the whole, and that there should be the statute of this man, 
who has done so much for humanity, a statute to perpetuate his memory, and 
the discovery of the Science of Osteopathy, whereby he took the hopelessly 
afflicted and performed the so-called impossible, and cured the incurable, 
and restored to friends, life and activity, those whom death had marked for 
his own. 

That this good work may go on, and that Dr. Still may continue in this 
magnificent work is the desire of everyone who knows him. It is the desire 
of all the thousands whom he has cured; it is the desire of their tens of 
thousands of relatives—mothers, fathers, brothers and sisters. I speak the 
voice of Kirksville, this great state, of America wherever Osteopathy is 
known, that it is the universal desire that he may continue to bless the 
world in the future as in the past, and that the five hundred students here 
assembled will bear the torch, when he leaves it, on to continued honor. 
(Applause.) 


DR. WM. RICHARDSON 
Of the chair of Languages in the North Missouri State Normal school, 
then came forward and read the following poem, written especially for the 
occasion: 
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To the ‘‘Old Doctor,’’ on his 70th Birthday, Aug. 6th, 1898. 


"Tis said: 
**One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin.” 
Thy kindly touch —dear Master—makes us kin to health 
And happiness. What power on earth can win 
Of honor, gratitude and love such wealth 
As follows thy imperative ‘‘be well”? 
The lustful glory of the mart and bloody field— 
With one exultant, where the many fell—— 
Is not for thee. Thy glory is a shield— 
Formed by thy brain and sufferings—to save. 
Mighty magician thou! Who canst, at will— 
As the Great Master once rebuked the wave-- 
Command the throbbing waves of anguish—''Peace! Be still!" 


Three score and ten! Long may it be, dear friend, 
That we shall count, with thee and thine, most precious years 
Of great work, grandly done; each one to blend 
Joy, pride and triumph, with the coming tears! 
No wreath of gold or laurel may be thine; 
But, ages after thou hast laid thee down to rest, 
Thy name and memory shall be the shrine 
Of blessing millions whom thy noble life hath blest! 
: à HOWARD KRETSCHMAR. 


Kirksville, Mo., August 3d, 1898. 

Then followed music by the orchestra of the American School of Oste- 
opathy. 

Mrs. Greenwood Ligon of Mississippi, member of the February '98 
class, then recited a beautiful extract from Dr. A. T. Still's Autobiography, 
prefacing the recitation with a few explanatory words. The extract chosen 
was from the chapter which begins: 

“Through all the darksome night I lay enchained by slumbers thrall, 
but with the first faint flushing of the dewy morn, I arose and wandered 
forth, etc." 

The fine rendition of this grand poetical rhapsody was listened to with 
wrapt attention by the vast audience, and greeted with applause at its con- 
clusion. 


DR. A. T. STILL 

Spoke briefly in response, taking for his text the scriptural command to 
"Love one Another." “Why not love one another. I know,” said the doc- 
tor, “no reason why we should not. When we look at the human form we 
see the eye—that window of the brain; it is the secret of God and the com- 
fort of man. We are firmly and kindly commanded to love one another." 

“My father loved the souls of men so dearly that he spent his life for 
man, and then at about my age he passed into the gates and settled with 
immortality.” 
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It was obedience to this command, the doctor explained, which 
prompted him to study into the mysteries of man's organism, and through 
which he arrived at the conclusions which form the basis and foundation of 
the science of Osteopathy." 

“I love my fellow man," said the speaker, “because I see God in his 
face, and in his form. I see him in the vital action. I saw that great engine 
which is in the body showing the love of God in the way of locomotion and 
the power of giving it. I saw that love coming down through scores and 
tens of scores of years. I found that engine wisely placed to do its work, 
By reason I then concluded that the love of God was not without wisdom 
in the construction of man." “How was it then, I am asked, that I thought 

"of Osteopathy? I first saw the tracks of God in the snow of time. I 
followed them." 

The doctor then went somewhat into detail in regard to various dis- 
eases and their nature, and the philosophy of their varied manifestations, 
after which he thanked the audience for its presence and closed. 

The next number on the program was a song by Dr. Wm. Smith. He 
gave “Auld Lang Syne” and in response to an ENCORE gave a comic song 
and recitation entitled “My Wife’s Relations," which was uproriously ap- 
plauded. 


ret 


GRADUATION OF THE JANUARY CLASS OF 1897.. 


O5 THURSDAY evening, October 27, occurred the graduation ceremo- : 
nies of the January, '97, Class, of the American School of Osteopathy. 
The exercises took place in Memorial Hall, which had been tastefully dec- 
orated for the occasion. Every inch of room was occupied, and hundreds, 
. as usual, were unable to gain admittance. Much of the confusion of for- 
mer occasions was avoided, however, by the issue of tickets for admission 

to the building. athe 
The following is the official program of the graduation. Lack of space 

on the eve of going to press prevents a more extended report: 


MRSC SS oc esa tee advan Lin sean saunas A. S. O. Orchestra 
THVOCAHON c-r pectus ERE EE xo e eU Rev. F. N. Chapman ` 
MUSICIEN Een su eR a ar mer ee eese T A. S. O. Orchestra 
ME ae 9 gece e T A sete ase r Nora A. Chapman 
Address...... CRE EN PRIE ISERE NAS .Dr. J. Martin Ittlejohn p 
MSI oun neat ak olet m E augue es A. S. O. Glee Club 
Glass History. Jot brotes RE eo Herman F. Goetz 
JUGE E S NIE EDIT ODIO N re A. S. O. Orchestra 
PAGOTOSS eee edel terris led score te Dr. A. T.Still 
i EE rA sc amener re Rd sin NM Mee TE A. S. O. Orchestra 
Presentation of Diplomas.............. ...... Dr. William Smith 


Dr. Charles E. Still acted as Master of Ceremonies. 
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*Owing to the illness of Dr. A. T. Still. a few parting words from his 
pen were read to the class by Dr. Arthur G. Hildreth. 
The following is the list of graduates: 


C. L. Brundage...... Kirksville, Mo. J. H. Hardy. ........Greensburg, Mo. 
R. Pearl Buckmaster, e J. K. Johnson......... Kirksville, Mo. 
Mrs.Alta Corbin Curry, ‘‘ BIE, May. screens «f 

Nora A; Chapman .. Plattsburg, Wis. $- M. Mullitis: 5 s... Omaha, Mo. 
D. T. Clatk. re re Harvard, Iowa. W. A. McKeehan. ....Ft. Madison, Ia. 
H. G. Dillon,.......:. Ludlow, Ills. T. B. Mansfield....... Kirksville, Mo. 
Ar T DOUSDBw esses Kirksville, Mo. . G. V. Nienstedt......... «Clarinda, Ia, 
TL E GOGU i dr Quincy, Ills. ]. F. Reynolds........ Kirksville, Mo. 
E. W. Goetz. «cv» Cincinnati, Ohio. Caryll T. Smith ...... D 

CE Gehrke ...5:. 5e Kirksville, Mo. Charles. Sommer...... ...Sedalia, Mo. 
HOMERUS. oe ee eg Mrs, S. W. Wilcox..... Yankton, S. D. 


PERSEVERANCE REWARDED, 


dS young lady whose portrait accompanies this sketch is a living illus- 

tration of the virtue of perseverance. Her recent visit to this city 
where she is so popular and where she has formed so many friendships 
among our young society people, has renewed public interest in her re- 


Miss Mar CRITCHFIELD. 


markable cure through Osteopathy, at 
the A. T. Still Infirmary. 

Miss Mae Critchfield, of Oskaloosa, 
Kansas, came to the Infirmary on the 17th 
day of April, 1895. Her home physicians 
advised against her coming, because her 
condition was such that they did not be- 
lieve that she could survive the fatigue of 
the journey. In the preceding February 
she had a severe attack of cerebro-spina] 
meningitis, lving unconscious for fourteen 
days. The disease left her in a pitiable 
condition. One hip was dislocated and 
the upper left portion of the body was 
paralyzed from the center of the back. 
She could not lift her left arm, and one 
side of her neck being paralyzed, it was 
necessary that her head should be propped 
up when not in a recumbent position. 


She was unable to sit up but a small part of the time, and the left part of 
her body was totally insensible, so that even pin pricks were not felt. It 
was in this condition that Osteopathy found Miss Critchfield. To-day no 
more sprightly, active and happy young lady can be met with in many a 
day’s journey. But much of the credit of this wonderful transformation 
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must be given to Miss Critchfield herself.. Through the long months of 


preparatory treatment,—thirty-two, we believe,—her perseverance and faith — 
did not waver. There was a constant and steady, though apparently slow 
improvement. The muscles were drawn and contracted and it took time to | 


restore them to their normal condition. From July to November 1897 she 
went upon crutches, but at last her patience and perseverance were to be 
fully rewarded. The Saturday Mazlof November ee 1807, gives the cli- 
max of the case as follows: 


On last Monday something startling occurred. It was so startling that 


it even scared Dr. Harry Still, the operator, and all in the operating room, 


We don’t know anything about Osteopathic or anatomical terms. . We only 


know from our interview with Miss Mae, that the hip was set; the proper 


bones were put in place, and she walks to-day with only the slightest trace | | 


ofalimp. A happier girl it would be hard to find. As her mother says, 
"it is hard to realize that what we have been hoping and praying for has 
‘come to pass. You can hardly imagine our gratitude. 

During Miss Critchfield’s recent visit to Kirksville, she was a frequent 
visitor to the Infirmary. In an' interview with the writer, she kindly con- 
-sented to the publication of her portrait and a recapitulation of her case, 


‘She declares that she is perfectly restored to health and activity, and that" 


she has experienced no return of her trouble since she left for her home in 
‘Kansas some months since. It is hardly necessary to add that Osteopathy 
has no warmer or more enthusiastic advocate than, Miss. Mae Critchfield, of 
‘Oskaloosa, Kansas. At her own request we add in ‘conclusion that she de- 
sires proper credit to be given Drs. A. T. Still, Harry Still and Dr. Landes, 
‘now of Michigan, for the first months of her treatment, and to Dr. Harry 
'Still and: Dr. Gentry for the completion of her cure. 


IIIS 


X-RADIANCE. 


D. LITTLEJOHN, PH. B. M. D. 


Le WAS announced in former issues of the JourNAL that Dr. A. T. Still 

had purchased an elaborate X-Ray apparatus. It is not at all out of 
place now that the apparatus has been installed, and is in actual working 
order, for us to give to the readers of the JOURNAL a few facts in regard to 
the subject of x-radiance, and the important part which it plays in diagnos- 
ing many of the pathological conditions to which mankind is heir. 

Although this isa very recent acquisition in the field ot science, there is 
no discovery of recent years which has secured in such a brief period, such 
a popular and world-wide reputation as has the X-Rays. But though this 
be the case, we take it as a truth, that such a subject cannot be too well 
understood. So that those of our readers who are familiar with all the 
workings of x-radiance, we hope will bear with us in going over ground, 
‘that to them may be familiar, but to many will be new. 

In December of 1895, Professor Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen first brought 
the subject of this peculiar phenomenon before the notice of the world ina 
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paper which he presented to the Physicc-Medical Society of Wurtzburg, 
Germany. 

The substance of his report was this: That he had found, primarily by 
accident, but subsequently by investigation and research, that on passing an 
electric discharge from a large Ruhmkorff coil through. one of the varieties 
of tubes which have been exhausted of air, either a Crookes, Lenard or 
Hittorf tube, that there was a peculiar form of light developed. He further 
found that if this tube was covered over entirely with a card-board cover- 
ing—the room being perfectly dark—a paper which had been covered with 
some fluorescent material, (in this case, barium-platino-cyanide) became 
brilliantly lighted and showed very marked fluorescence. This proved that 
this peculiar discharge of radiance was able to pass through the card-board 
covering the tube and produce this brilliant fluorescence. 

He next proceeded so investigate whether this influence was capable of 
penetrating other bodies, and as a result of this investigation, he found that 
all bodies were capable of being penetrated by this peculiar influence, or 
this variety of rays, but in different degrees. This difference is transpar- 
ency in different bodies of the same thickness, being mainly due to the dif- 
ference in density of the various substances. 

He spoke of this peculiar phenomenon as rays, and not knowing the 
exact nature of these rays, but knowing that they differed very materially 
from the ordinary rays of the sunlight, he applied the term X-Ravs to 
them. 

He further investigated in reference to the refractibility and reflection 
of these rays, and by experimenting with prisms of various materials, he 
was able to demonstrate that these rays possessed neither refraction nor 
reflection to any appreciable extent. This has a very important bearing on 
the usefulness of the radiance, for had the rays been refracted on passing 
from one medium to another, their usefulness is locating foreign bodies 
would have been very materially diminished, and their field of application 
would have been lessened to a very marked extent. 

As to what is the exact nature of the X-Rays he was not able to accur-. 
.ately determine. He proved that they were not merely the Cathode rays 
of Hittorf as was supposed by many at first. The difference between the 
cathode rays and the X-Rays being that the former can be deflected by means 
of a magnet, and the latter are not influenced in any way by the use ofa 
magnet. The true nature of these rays is now, as when first discovered, a 
question of doubt, various theories being held in regard to them, but as 
yet none of them have been sufficiently demonstrated to be accepted as the 
true explanation of their nature. 


This gives us in brief, an outline of the investigation of Prof. Roentgen. 
But since its discovery by him it has been taken up by scientists in all parts . 
-of the world, and they have, by invention after invention, brought it up to, 
the degree of perfection which it now possesses. ; 

One of the most recent and at the same time one of the most valuable 
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additions to the department of x-radiance is the Dennis Fluorometer. This 
instrument is used for the locating of foreign substances in the body. By 
means of it, it is possible to tell with exact precision the exact location of 
any foreign substance in the body. 

With these few remarks on the subject of the phenomenon of the x-rays, 
we will now very briefly consider a few of the points in regard to the possi- 
bilities of its application. ÿ 

. 1., Fractures and Dislocations. In this branch of surgery the x-rays 
are of almost inestimable value, not only in making a diagnosis, but also in 
assisting us to formulate a plan of treatment; which it is easy for us to do 
when we know the exact nature of the condition and the displacement. 
They are also of great value in making a differential diagnosis between 
these two conditions, i. e., fracture and dislocation, which otherwise, many 
times can not be made out even by the most skilled diagnostician, on 
account of swelling and tenderness, or obscurity of the symptoms. 

2. Locating foreign substances. Itis in this field that x-radiance has 
proven itself to be of the utmost value. By means of it we can locate to a 
certainty the exact position of any foreign substance which may be present 
in the body. Thus doing away with the use of the probe, which even at 
best was always an unsatisfactory method of diagnosis. 

3. Medico-legally. In this respect the use of the X-Rays will prove 
to be very serviceable, and photographic examination will prove very valu- 
able in cases like the following: 

(a) As evidence in cases of alleged injury, or as evidence of the pre- 
sence of a foreign substance in criminal or even civil cases. 

(b) As evidence in cases of action for malpraxis, for example, in case 
of a surgeon being sued for over-looking a fracture or dislocation, where 
such condition does not exist. 

(c) As evidence of identification, either after death or during life. 

(d) As evidence of pregnancy. 

4. Abnormal conditions of the internal organs. By means of skia- 
graphy we are enabled early to make a diagnosis in cases of tubercular 
deposits in the lungs. Before it could be diagnosed by bacteriological exam- 
ination or by ascultation. In pleurisy with effusion the extent of the effu- 
sion can be made out by careful fluoroscopic examination. The presence 
of renal and biliary calculi, calcareous deposits in the walls of the blood- 
vessels and aneurysmal tumors can also be detected, and many other patho- 
logical conditions. 

5. Anatomy. We merely mention this subject in order to show the 
vast possibilities that are opened up. It is very probable that skiagraphic 
examinations, both of the prepared cadaver and of the living subject, may 
lead to many alterations being made in the anatomical text-books of the 
present day. 

We have thus mentioned a few of the things to which x-radiance may 
be applied, but it must be understood that we have not exhausted the list. 
Many others might be spoken of, as Physiology, Obstetrics and Gynaecol- 
ogy, etc., but we have just taken the ones referred to as examples, in order 
« show the vast possibilities of this new science, and to bring it more im- 

essively before the minds of the readers of the JouRNAL. 
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OCCUPATION. 


PROF, WM. SMITH, M. D., D. O. 


qusc are few things which conduce more to degeneration, whether 

mental or physical, than idleness. When a limb is adjusted in splints 
and left so for some weeks, on removal of the restraining apparatus it is 
found that the muscles have. undergone atrophic change; the converse is 
true, when a limb is worked beyond the usual demands put upon it: hyper- 
trophy of the muscles occurs. Make demands upon the heart for increase 
in its action (as is done in cases of valvular lesion) and hypertrophy takes 
place, such hypertrophy being the anatomical expression of the attempt on 
the part of Nature to compensate. What is true of the body is also trüe of 
the mind. The man or woman who uses the brain and constantly exercises it 
developes the mental faculties, the slothful allow what little grey matter 
they did possess in their mental areas to deteriorate. From him that-hath 
not is taken even that which he hath. 

The most valuable lesson which can be taught to any boy or girl is 
industry. Indolence of body or mind must be overcome if the individual is 
to be of any use at all in the world; the old saying that “Satan finds some 
mischief still for idle hands to do" is as true to-day as it ever was, and nine 
out of every ten boys who “go wrong" or ‘sow wild oats” do so from one 
primary cause: indulgent friends who allow the habit of indolence to grow. 
In the same way it is that girls become hysterical. The great cause of hys- 
teria is want of definite employment, want of serious thought and, as a result, 
deterioration of the will power. The environments of girls differ from 
those of boys. Thesociallaw as regards common morality unreasonably 
regards as “wild oats” in boys that which would make an outcast of the girl; 
thus it is that the boy “goes wrong" while the girl trifles with trashy novels, 
moons through life with idle dreams and lays the seeds of neurasthenia. 
The absolute and entire responsibility is with the parent. 

How often do we seea boy allowed to neglect his school lessons because 
he does not care to learn them, neglectiag that which he would ultimately 
find his fortune—an education. The girl is allowed to listen to the conver- 
sation of her elders and ape them in all their sayings and doings, so that at 
thirteen or fourteen she imagines herself a grown woman and can discuss 
her various beaux. While the boy hangs around with a cigarette in his 
mouth, the girl lies around at home with no occupation in house work, her 
mother who was not cursed with such a fool fora relative as is she to her 
daughter, doing the work which the girl should do but which the mother is 
afraid may be “too much for her." 

Fathers and mothers, let me give you a word of warning: if your boy 
or your girl has not got some physical and mental work to do, give it to 
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them; if the work is not to be found for them, make it. Do not allow soil 
to lie fallow, for weeds grow easier than grain. I know women now con- 
firmed invalids whose sickness dates back from girlhood, the offspring of 
hysteria, for while hysteria at first is only mental disorder, if neglected and 
not treated with sharp measures it soon leads to organic disturbance. 

` We are accustomed to condemn the practice of allowing boys to read 
the “Dare Devil Dick, the Terror of the Antilles," style of book, but how 
many parents see that their boy is given the proper substitute, not some 
wishy-washy Sunday School story book about.the good little boy who did 
all that his mother wanted him, and then asa reward died, but a good book, 
story of adventure or travel, tales illustrating the best side of man's charac- 
ter where the moral is not emblazoned on every page but where the moral- 
ity is gently impressed upon the mentality. The girl is in the same way 
only too often allowed to read trash of the worst kind, about the “saleslady” 
who is rescued by the millionaire from under the trolley car and eventually 
marries him after triumphing, (of course through his aid) over the villain 
who sought to mar her happiness. Give your girls Miss Yonge's books, 
Miss Mulock's, Dickens, Scott, Thackeray as they grow alittle older. Where 
is there a prettier tale than Little Women or Little Men, but how often do 
we see them now on the bookshelf of a young girl. Itis the mother's fault 
the books are not selected. Encourage the habit of reading, but choose the 
matter which is to be read. 

Let your boys and girls have hobbies, the boy who is thinking about 
the “Blue Demarara of '86" or something like that, is saving his money to 
buy that stamp, not spending on hay wrapped into a roll after being soaked 
with some decoction; the girl with a P. has her mind occupied, with 
something other, than dress and “boys” 

Exercise her muscles, for we will only find a well- developed physical 
body in those who have exercised. If you live inthe city make your child- 
ren walk in preference to riding in the street cars. Be cautious as to bicy- 
cling and note first that the saddle is of proper shape (the Christy is per- 
haps the best) and also that over-exertion is not produced; see that the 
hideous bicycle hump is not produced, but that is not “fashionable” now as 
it was four or five years ago. If you are not so circumstanced that you can 
afford an “exerciser” let your boys and girls each day practice for five min- 
utes exercises with a mop handle (held like a bar-bell) and a pair of two- 
pound dumb-bells, let them practice deep breathing for three minutes and 
you will be astonished at the results in the way of improved figure, gait, 
complexion and general health. Five minutes of muscular exercise consci- 
entiously and faithfully performed each morning has made many an incipi- 
ent consumptive into a stout, strong man. My space is gone and the sub- 
ject is not yet begun. 

Parents, the only thing on earth is not money-getting; watch your child- 
ren and guide them aright, do not drive but lead, not scold but encourage; 
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in that way you will save yourself many a heartache in the future. Occu- 
pation properly directed is salvation and moral and physical strength; idle- 
ness or neglect of opportunity can only end in one way, deterioration, moral, 
mental and physical atrophy. 


KIND WORDS FOR DR. STILL. 


15 was my good fortune recently to make the acquaintance of a lady who 

was a personal friend of Dr. A. T. Still in the days when there was 
slowly shaping in his brain those results of his life's experience and work 
which, when sufficiently finished to be of value to human kind, he named 
Osteopathy. This friend knew him during the long, dull years of service, 
which were the price of the ultimate success, the price of a name known and 
blessed by increasing thousands. It was in the days when he had given up 
the old and before he had been given credit for the new; when he had left 
all to work out alone, through persecution, prejudice, ridicule and scorn, 
principles which he believed were true. 

It wasabout this time that the lady I have mentioned became acquainted 
with Dr. Still, and the impression I gained from her stories of him is that of 
a generous, unselfish character, giving all his time and money to relieve the 
sufferings of his fellow-men. 

While all Osteopaths have not the inspiration coming from a personal 
acquaintance with the founder of Osteopathy, there is much to be gained 
from the story of his life. It is easy and pleasant to be an Osteopath at the 
present time, but to be the pioneer of the new science required sacrifices 
that not everyone would care to make, even as the price of success. 


HP HUNT DO. santa Barbara Wal. 
[ Osteopath, Los Angeles, Cal.] 


WATER. 


y Na Cleveland Journal of Medicine says: “There are no: well-ascertained 

facts on which to ground a conclusion that dilution of the gastric juice 
within any limits permissible in the size of the ordinary stomach is in any 
degree harmful. All modern studies of gastric digestion tend to show that 
all excess of fluid taken at meals is promptly ejected in gulps into the 
small intestine (a proved fact), or absorbed by the stomach wall. Further, 
gastric digestion occupies a period of two to four hours, during which time 
the gastric juice is constantly being secreted, and all excess of fluid would 
be absorbed by a normal stomach in a half hour. Of course, in a stomach 
already crippled in motility or in secretive power these statements would 
probably not hold good, and it would then seem best to limit the quantity 
of fluid at meals. In healthy people that the above reasoning is true seems 
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to be readily proved by the enormous number of healthy Americans who 
ingest great quantities of fluid at meals for years with no apparent damage. 
It is easier to do harm by taking too little water than by too much, in health 
at least. Even supposing that in indigestion the fluid was not early dis- 
posed of, we know quite positively that both hydrochloric acid and pepsin. 
act more freely upon proteid matter when quite dilute than when more 
concentrated.” 


IIS. 


PROBLEMS WE MUST MEET. 


By Dr. CARL P. MCCONNELL, 


HAVE been asked by the Editor of the JounNar to contribute an article 
on Osteopathy. We all, I believe, fully realize the necessity of true 
Osteopathic literature and lament that more is not written and given to the 
world. Very likely we have not stopped to consider the matter thoroughly 
and ask the question who is at fault and who responsible for such a state. 
Isnot each one of us to blame? Does not the future of our beloved sci- 
ence depend on you and me? 

Surely, I hope, all of us have ideas,and if we would exchange theories 
and opinions freely what a great help it would be, not only individually,but 
for the future of Osteopathy. 

We note with pride what a great and phenomenal growth Osteopathy 
is having and with what readiness the intelligent public accepts its truth. 
A word of caution here—are we not apt to interpret Osteopathic progress 
wrongly in thinking that the development of the science isin seeing how 
many patients we can treat in a month when we go out into the field? 
Should we point with complete satisfaction that Dr. B. has simply all he 
can do? Of course this is proper and all very well. I do not mean injury 
to a single practitioner. But there is something else to be considered and 
that is, to profit by our knowledge gained not only in perfecting the art of 
Osteopathy, but by developing the science. Work out the innumerable 
problems that are to be solved. Study the how and why of your results. 

All Osteopaths recognize the JouRNAL as the official organ and what 
better medium could we ask for in which to air our ideas. I wish we all might 
become enlivened to the great demands before us and study not only how we 
may enlarge our practice, but how results are obtained, and cures performed 
scientifically in the various diseases we treat. The JOURNAL is for our use 
and will gladly help us, in fact urges us to take up the work in this manner. 
So let each of us add something to make up the great whole. 

Dr. Still has given us animmense start and would be glad to see our 
various views in print. Remember he is still with us, body and soul, in the 
philosophy of Osteopathy. We cannot have him always to direct us in our 
efforts. At the present Dr. Still reasons more in the philosophy of our 
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science in one day than most of us do in a month. We should appreciate 
this fact and begin to realize our exact position. 

One of the great problems before the medical world today is the lack 
of a scientific classification of diseases. Hardly should it be called an at- 
tempt at a scientific classification. In fact, it is mere rubbish. Possibly it 
has served our medical brethren in good stead but I doubt it, for the con- 
fusion it brings to an active practitioner is en o1mous. Especially to the 
Osteopath is it of very little use, the name of a disease presents so little 
to him of the actual cause of the disorder. An Osteopath in most instances 
cannot have much of an idea whatthe realtrouble is by hearing that a 
stated patient is suffering from a certain disease, medical practitioners differ 
so widely in their diagnoses, besides the name given to a disorder often- 
times implies so little; moreover the disease may really belong to an 
entirely different division in the classification. 

Our medical brethren are awakening to the real state of affairs in that 
we need a scientific system of naming diseases. In an article presented to 
the, American Medical Association at their annual meeting held in Denver 
the fore part of Junelast, Dr. Robert G. Eccles, of Brooklyn, N. Y., said in 
regard to our present nosology, “Our present lack of system is a sad hotch- 
potch that if merely useless might be tolerated, but that being positively 
misleading should be consigned to oblivion as quickly as possible." 

Owing to the exactness and the demonstrable truths of Osteopathy our 
school will necessarily take the initiative in this problem and give to the 
world a scientific naming of diseases. 

Whether or not we can classify all disorders under mechanical, chemic, 
biologic, and errors of development as Dr. Eccles suggests is a question we 
should consider. We find mechanical disorder is the great predisposing 
cause of disease. In connection with this great underlying principle we 
should recognize such important exciting factors as chemical and biological 
changes. Of greater importance to us than these factors are the various 
lesions and their effects (chemic, biologic, etc.,) to the nervous structure, 
cells and fibers of the motor, sensory and other systems;the lymphatics; the 
arteries; the veins; and other vascular channels. The extent of a disease 
depending upon the location of the anatomical disorder (mechanical.) 
Here I would suggest might be the true solution of this problem, i. e. nam- 
ing diseases according to the nervous or vascular region involved. In 
reality there is no such thing as distinct diseases but such a grouping would 
be of great aid to us. 

Other important problems should not escape our study and research 
and in which all are vitally interested. I would ask, what part does stimu- 
lation and inhibition play in the cure of diseases Osteopathically? In fact. 
does mechanical stimulation and inhibition enter to any great extent in our 
work? Perhaps we view this matter wrongly and think we stimulate or 
inhibit when in reality all that we usually do is to correct the disorder found 
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and Nature performs the rest i. e., brings the nerve force and all parts de- 
pendent upon it to the normal. All that Osteopathy or any other system 
can do is to correct and alleviate the disordered tissues and Nature equal- 
izes the vascular and nervous systems. 

Another point closely related to the latter might be suggested: to 
what extent do we effect the various centers along the spinal cord; is not 
work along the cord largely to correct displacements of the vertebrae and 
ribs which, are obstructing or irritating nerve fibers at points between their 
peripheral and central ends? thus the lesions are not primarily affecting 
the various centers along the cord. Tabes Dorsalis illustrates this point 
nicely. Instead of the sclerosis of the posterior column being a -primary 
systemic affection, it 15 simply a sequence to the.cause. The primary affec- 
tion;being in the peripheral sensory nerves as the protoplasmic processes 
to the spinal ganglia and sensory tracts are derived from these neryes. | 

This being the state in one of the.common.chronic diseases of the cord, 
how far may:the theory be carried to.other disorders... That spinal diseases 
are not,necessarily.a primary affect of the cord.centers and tracts but.due to 
lesions of the nerve fibers to and from the cord, i 

s not a. large percent of lesions of the spinal column inv ue the 
legs and, pelvic organs found below the second lumbar vertebra where there 
are no centers in the cord,in fact the cord proper terminates? . Thus the 
lesions must be to the nerve fibers passing through the, intervertebral 
foramina. This being the case in the lower lumbar region why not through- 
out the entire vertebral column. 

I have given hardly a mere outline in these fei problems brought to 
your notice. My idea being to awaken your opinions on these and various 
problems that we must meet to uphold Osteopathy to a scientific basis. Let 
each one of us observe and reason. Dr. Still has given us the great under- 
lying philosophy of Osteopathy. Itis the duty of each of us to add links to 
this great chain of truth. 


eee 


AFFAIRS MUSICAL. 


EI TO last term of the American School of Osteopathy nothing had 
ever been done toward developing the musical talent with which the 
school is so abundantly supplied. Heretofore everyone was so impressed with 
the enormous amount of work on hand and in store that the mere thought 
of spending an hour here and there in rehersal brought visions of flunks 
and o marks and caused rigors to playfully chase up and down their spines. 
But at last a few brave spirits begun to realize that the time could be 
spared and profitably spent. So, very soon an organization was completed 
and the “A. S. O. Glee Club" began active work. At the same time an 
Orchestra was formed and later a Mandolin Club. 
.But the summer vacation was near at hand and the only effort was a 
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largely attended concert in Memorial Hall, given by the Orchestra, assisted 
by the Glee and Mandolin Clubs, Ouartette and some outside talent, the 
proceeds going for the purchase of instruments to be the property of the 
school organization. The success this concert and the many compliments 
showered upon the performers, gave the necessary impetus to put these 
organizations in the best possible condition for the coming winter terms. 
When it is known that there are about 550 students from nearly every 
state and territory—from the British possessions and even from the islands 
of the Pacific—from which to draw talent, it can be readily understood that 
the task of organization wasa comparatively easy one. The faculty have 
shown a liberal spirit in placing a pleasant room at the disposal of the clubs 
furnishing music, and giving every encouragement possible. Dr. G. A. 
Wheeler was elected conductor of both the Glee Glub and Orchestra, and it 
is largely through his fine talent as a leader, and his untiring efforts that 
the high standard of the organization is due. Active rehersals are now in 
progress preparing for concert work in the near future. The Clubs are con- 
templating a number of short tours through the country. Y» 
The personnel of the Glee Club is: 


FIRST TENORS. SECOND TENORS. 


G. A. Wheeler, Feb. '99, Randolph, Vt. H. Woolery, June '99, Bloomington, Ind. 
$ D. Wheeler, June '99 Barre, Vt. J. D. Wheeler, Feb. '99, Randolph, Vt. 
K. K. Smith, June '99, Clarinda, Ia. C. V. Kerr, Feb, '99, Kirksville, Mo. 

T. E. Regan, June 1900, Lincoln, Neb. H. B. Sullivan, June 1900, Chicago, Ill. 
J. W. Forquer, Sub. June 1900, Kirksville J. H. McGee, Sub. June '99. 


FIRST BASS. SECOND BASS. 


W. B. Howells, June, '99, New York. 
M. E. Clark, Feb. '99, Petersburg, Ill. 
G. D. Chafee, Feb. 1900, Shelbyville, Ill. 


H. Vastine, Feb, 1900, Sunbury, Pa. : 
S. D. Burns, June 1900, Chicago, Ill, 
W. C. Harding, Feb. 1900. 


F. J. Fassett, June 1900, Montpelier Vt. A. M. Willard, Feb. 1900, Kirksville, Mo. 
W. W. Harrington, sub. June 1900, Clar- 
inda, Ia. 


OFFICERS:—H. Vastine, Pres.; C, V. Kerr, Vice Pres.; H. Woolery, Sec’y.; W. C. 
Harding, Treas.; C. C. Teall, Feb'y ’99, Business Manager. 

Before coming here the following gentlemen were identified with the 
musical organizations of various colleges and universities: 

Woolery, University of Indiana; Reagan, University of Nebraska; 
Barnes, University of Chicago; G. A. Wheeler, Philadelphia Dental Col- 
lege; Fasset, Yale University; Smith, Wabash College; Harding, Wabash 
College; Clark, Shurtleff College; Chaffee, Va. Military Institute; Forquer, 
Prof. of Music State Normal School, Kirksville. 

A quartette composed of First Tenor, G. A. Wheeler; Second Tenor, 
G. D. Wheeler; First Bass, H. Vastine; Second Bass, S. D. Barnes, adds 
greatly to the strength of the combination. 

The Orchestra is also hard at work and is as follows: 
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First Violin, Geo. E. Graham. First Cornet, U. G. Helm. 
Second Violin, J. D. Wheeler. Second Cornet, G. D. Wheeler. 
Second Violin, T. E. Reagen. Trombone, A. M. Willard. 
Flute, A. D. Barnes. Double Bass, M. E. Clark. i 
Clarinet, G. A. Wheeler. Piano, Miss McIntyre. 


Nearly all are members of the Glee Club also. Although so short a 
time has becn devoted to the work the school can wellbe proud of the 
position it has taken in the musical world. C. C. TEAL. 


THE RELATION OF OSTEOPATHY TO SURGERY. 


HE advocates of Osteopathy have the highest respect for the science 
of surgery, which they regard as a true science, and one which has 
been so regarded in all ages. 

As defined by Dunglison, "Surgery is that part of the healing art which 
relates to external diseases, their treatment and especially to the manual 
operations adapted for their cure." 

A little more definite is the wording in Chambers’ Encyclopedia, ‘Sur- 
gery signifies the manual interference, by means of instruments or other- 
wise, in cases of bodily injury, as distinguished from the practice of medi- 
cine which denotes the treatment of internal diseases by means of drugs." 

The object of Osteopathy as has been before stated, is to improve upon 
the present systems of surgery, midwifery, and the treatment of the general 
diseases; in other words Osteopathy is a system or a science of healing 
which reaches both external and internal diseases, by its own methods and 
operations, without the use of drugs. 

In the common acceptation of the word, as popularly used and under- 
stood, Surgery means "cutting," and any reference to a surgeon’s work calls 
up a mental picture of such instruments as the knife, scalpel, and the lance, . 
and their use upon the human body. The Osteopath accepts that reason- 
able and necessary part of surgery, as of great use and benefit to suffering 
humanity and will avail himself of the surgeon's methods as readily as the 
skilled carpenter would use the saw to remove a useless piece of timber. 
The Osteopath recognizes the necessity for bandages, lint, splints, stays, 
and anesthetics, in their proper place, because they have proven their bene- 
ficial uses. 

But when, say you, should the knife of the surgeon be used? Never, 
answers the Osteopath, until all the nerves, veins and arteries have failed to 
restore a healthy condition of the body in all its parts and functions. The 
great fault and failure of many who enter the field of surgery, is their too 
frequent use of the knife and anesthetics; where chloroform is used a hun- 
dred times, ninety-nine times it might have been avoided with beneficial 
results to the patient. 
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Many are the sufferers who go through life disfigured, maimed, or de- 
prived of some essential organ, who should have had their body restored to 
a perfect condition without mutilation. The oftener the knife is used upon 
the limbs, body or head for any purpose, not absolutely unavoidable, the 
more positively is shown an inexcusable ignorance of the natural law able 
to restore any and all parts where death of the tissues has not occurred. 


eee 


INFINITE PERFECTION. 


(Extracts from Dr A. T. Still's Autobiography.) 


Ta we acknowledge the intelligence of a God, we have placed ourselves in 

a position that we are called upon by all that is great, good and intelli- 
gent to investigate all the facts in the works to ascertain if they are worthy 
the belief in an Omnipotent. Make no assertion previous to investigation. 
If it be the machinery of life, justice would say careful and thorough 
investigation is unavoidable, because we have now on trial the mechanical 
works of the mind of the Infinite, and we are oath-bound to tell the truth, 
nothing.but the truth. To become qualified jurors in this case we must 
remember the apprenticeship, the days of which have been those of a con- 
stant worker, through all eternity. And if time and experience have any- 
thing toward perfection in knowledge and operative skill, God has had it 
all. 

x * * x 

Could we afford to say that the God and mind of all skill did not know 
and do his work to the full measure of perfection? First, do you not think 
that His foundation is not only good but very good? Beneath the whole 
superstructure, man, can you suggest a change in locality for the head, 
neck, spine, limbs? Could you add or substract a single bone, nerve, vein 
or artery that you know would be an improvement on the original? If not, 
can you add and get beneficial results? Could you put machinery in there 
that would make better blood, or any other fluid necessary to life? Can 
you improve on the general covering (or skin) or any other part of the 
body? With all your wisdom can you improve on His hair making machine? 
Any improvements on the secretions? lymphatics? any organ, gland or 
muscle? Do you not see at once that you have not the mental ability to 
conceive the laws of construction, much less the mental power to conceive 
and construct a complete machizeand endow it with the principles of mind, 
and motion of the voluntary, involuntary, motor, sensory, nutrient and sym- 
pathetic nerve system? Have you everfound under the most crucial exam- 
ination a single flaw as shown by the most powerful microscope? Has 
chemistry ever detected a failure in the normal process in preparing the 
fluids of life? Has it ever found imperfection in the fluid itself or in any 
part or principle of the whole economy of life? If those fluids are difter- 
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ent in quality and kind, who is warranted to come forward and destroy the 
harmonious process of life by the addition of any noxious or innocent drug? 

Either God is God or he is not. Osteopathy is God's law, and whoever 
can improve on God's law is superior to God Himself. Osteopathy opens 
your eyes to see and see clearly; it covers all phases of disease and is the 
law that keeps life in motion. As an electrician controls electric currents, 
so an Osteopath controls life currents and revives suspended forces. 

* * * * 


An observation upon our surroundings this morning, of budding trees, 
growing grass, opening flowers, too plainly tells that intelligence guided 
and directed and controlled this wonderful creation of all animate and inan- - 
imate things. Deity, the greatest of all creators, made this mighty universe 
and with such-exactness, beauty, and harmony, that no mechanical ingen- 
uity possessed by man can equal the mechanism of that first great creation, 
Botany, astronomy, zoology, philosophy, anatomy, all natural sciences, 
reveal to man these higher, nobler grander laws and their absolute perfec- - 
tion. Viewed through the most powerful microscope or otherwise, no | 
defects can be found in the works of Deity. ' The mechanism is perfect, the 
material used is good, the supply sufficient, the antidote for all frictions, 
jars and discords are found to exist in sufficient quantities to the materials. 
selected; the machine put in motion and properly adjusted, to maintain. 
active, vigorous life, is marvelous. Man, the most complex, intricate, and 
delicately constructed machine of all creation, is the one with which the 
Osteopath must become familiar. 

* * * * 

God's pay for labor and time is truth and truth only. If it takes hima 
million years to make a stone as large as a bean, the time and labor are 
freely given and the work honestly done. No persuasion whatever, will 
cause that Mechanic to swerve from the line of exactness in any case. 
Therefore I can trust the principles that I believe are found in the human 
body. I find what is necessary for the health, comfort and happiness of, 
man, the passions and all else. Nothing is needed but plain ordinary nour- 
ishment. We find all the machinery, qualities and principlesthat the Divine; 
Mind intended should be in man. Therefore let me work with that body, - 
from the brain to the foot. It is all finished work, and is trustworthy in all 


its parts. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HABITUAL CONSTIPATION. 


TR is much that is suggestive to the Osteopath in a paper on this 

subject, read at the meeting of the American Medical Association, by Dr. 
Albert H. Burr, who lays great stress on the psychical influence over “the 
rhythmic forces of Nature. 

“Among the great phenomena of Nature,” he says, “One of the most 
intesesting is that of the rhythmic action of her forces in obedience to ever 
constant laws. The cycle of darkness and light that measures a day; of 
recurring seasons that calendar a year; of, ocean’s tidal ebb and flow that 
mark her throbbing pulse; all these are but so many..demonstrations ofa 
universal law of rhythm. In our bodies similarlaws of periodicity are essen- 
tial to organic health or even to life itself.. Restfulsleep must follow wake- 
ful toil in just proportion and at proper intervals. Respiration and circula- 
tion are dependent upon: ever. constant, regulated muscular impulses, The 
processes of digestion, assimilation, and excretion obey. this same law of 
rhythm. So long as.these periodic forces are undisturbed in their rhythm 
by careless or vicious habits of the individual, or by accidental and patho- 
logic changes beyond his.control, healthy, organic functions are assured. 


MENTAL CONTROL OF RHYTHMIC FUNCTIONS. ' 


“The control of these rhythmic forces is for the most part, outside of 
and beyond our conscious mental appreciation. They act with automatic 
brecision whether we wake or sleep, little influenced by our wills, our desires: 
or our reasoning faculties. They are said to be controlled by the great 
sympathetic nervous system which connects the various organs of the body 
in their functions, with ganglionic and cerebro-spinal centers. This is not 
true in a literal sense, for this wonderful system is itself only a mechanism; 
an intricate coordination of communicating lines, sensitized for the trans- 
mission of impression to and orders from a central governing intelligence. 
Whether we accept the theory of a dual mind or not, we are forced to the 
conclusion that this marvelous labyrinth of communicating sympathetic 
nerves and the organs to which they are distributed, and hence the func- 
tions of these organs themselves are dominated by a never-sleeping, ever- 
acting intelligent entity. 

“Since we know these functionating organs and their special nervous 
systems act for most part independently of our objective primary conscious- 
ness and violation, we are impelled to the belief that they are controlled by 
a sub-conscious, instinctive faculty of the mind which regulates all the auto- 
matic movements of the nonstriated muscles; that it presides over the func- 
tions of every organ of our bodies, and that it is capable of being reached 
and directed itself by psychic influences from within and without. To show 
this psychic relation and control over the peristaltic action of the bowels 
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and the function of defecation, as well also the practicability of relieving - 
habitual constipation, of non-pathologic origin, by psychic methods are the 
problems set before us in this paper. We are confident, if their solutions 
are made evident, a flood of light willbethrown upon many other functional 
derangements and their rational treatment make plain; a treatment too little 
appreciated and too often flippantly ridiculed and dismissed by thousands 
of good physicians who have not investigated the worth of suggestive ther- 
apeutics. 
PERISTALSIS AND DEFECATION. 


“The essential physical element in the act of defecation is peristalsis. - 
A clear understanding of this function is of vital importance in this discus- 
sion. Peristalsis may be defined as a peculiar rhythmic contraction of suc- 
cessive muscular fibers of the intestine. This undulating movement extends 
through the length of the canal and is called the peristaltic wave. It is 
less active in the largethanin the small intestine. Its function in the upper 
bowel is, (1) to assist in mixing the food from the stomach with bile and 
the digestive ferments of the pancreas-and intestinal’ glands; (2) to bring 
nutrient matter in contact with large absorbing surfaces, and (3) to impel 
waste material toward the lower bowel. In the large intestine and rectum 
its function is chiefly that of evacuating their contents. The rectum receives. 
its innervation through the rectal plexus of the-sympathetic system. Its 
communication with the cord and spinal ganglia lies through the sacral 
plexus. Its communication with cerebral centers lies through the hypogas- 
tric and the solar plexus, and reaches the brain through the pneumogastric 
nerve. Thus the muscular structure of the intestines is connected by two 
routes with the central nervous system, from which all primal impulses 
emanate. í 

“The fact of defecation is accomplished by the increased peristalsis of 
the descending colon, sigmoid flexure and rectum upon their fecal contents, 
assisted by the fixation of the diaphragm and voluntary pressure of the 
abdominal muscles. We have said the essential physical element in the 
evacuation of thé bowels is peristalsis. Let us bear in mind that normally 
it is a rhythmic, physical force; that the mechanism, nervous and muscular, 
by which the phenomena of peristalsis and defecation are accomplished are 
necessarily dominated by an intelligent, regulating mentality, which sends” 
out these impulses to rhythmic action. 


PERISTALTIC STIMULI. 


"Any agent which promotes peristalsis will favor evacuation of the 
bowels. This stimulus may be: (1) Mechanical, acting on the peripheral 
termini of the sympathetic nerves, which convey their impressions to the 
central intelligence, which in turn sends out its motor peristaltic impulses. 


Such a stimulus is normally excited by the presence of feces in the lower 
bowel, by foreign substances like seeds, bran of wheat, oats or corn, by 
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ptomains from bacterial life or protozoa, by massage and physical exercise. 
(2) Theric, as seen in excessive, peristalsis of diarrhea from extremes of 
atmospheric temperature. Brief applications of hot and cold compress or 
enema will arouse peristalsis. (3) Alectric. (4) Chemical, by the physiologic 
action of drugs, the details of which would be out of place here. We may 
dismiss them all as temporizing expedients, whose effects are fleeting while 
the habit remains uncured. It is safe to say the bulk of the drug trade cen- 
ters about aperients, laxatives, cathartics, and purgatives, exploited by the 
commercial enterprise of proprietary-medicine men, self prescribed by the 
laity or directed by the apothecary or profession, all for the relief of chronic 
constipation. | 

And so the drugging goes on as it has for ages, while the specific drug 
is yet undiscovered that will cure:the constipated habit. Why? For the 
simple reason that it zs habit. Habits are psychic affairs and not amenable 
to the physiologic action of drugs. This leads us to the most important 
agent of all. (5) Psychologic. Every-day experience teaches us that the 
intestinal canal is often profoundly acted upon by mental states. Many 
nervous people have peristaltic unrest. The excitement of certain emotions, 
anxiety, fear, anger and the like are soon followed byan action of the 
bowels, which may even become a diarrhoea, Many actors, singers and pub- 
lishers are greatly annoyed in this mannerasa result of “stage fright.” 
Emotional people sometimes have what is termed “hysteric diarrhea.” 
When a person is ina proper state of susceptibility it is possible to cause 
defecation by the suggestion that at a given time the fecling or desire (per- 
istalsis) or desire for stool will occur. All these are purely mental. influences 
and show conclusively that the mind in its manifold properties has a faculty 
which presides over the function of peristalsis and that it is susceptible to 
both internal and external psychic influences. 


ETIOLOGY OF HABITUAL CONSTIPATION. 


“a) ‘Torpidity of the bowels’ (Osler) is usually given asa cause of 
constipation. This is an explanation which does not explain. It is like the 
logic used before the laws of gravity were understood, when water was said 
to flow down hill because of its aquosity. Torpidity simply means sluggish 
or absent peristalsis. The why it is so is the véal cause. This lies beyond 
nerves and muscles of the intestinal canal, which are merely the mechanical 
appliances of a controlling force in the brain. (6) ‘Sedentary habits, par- 
ticularly in those persons who eat too much and neglect the calls of Nature’ 
(Osler). One habit may induce another, but sedentary habits are not the 
primary cause of constipated habits. Over-eating, on the contrary, should 
stimulate peristalsis by reason of more bulky stools. In the neglect of the 
calls of Nature, however, lies the essential cause of functional or habitual con- 
stipation. ‘With constipation from pathologic causes this paper does not 
deal.) Contributing factors there may be, but without this neglect, which 
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has its origin in the mental processes of the individual, and henceis psychic, 
there would be no habit constipation. What is this ‘call of Nature’? We 
take it to be the periodic, rhythmic peristaltic impulse which has been di- 
rected by that subconscious faculty of the mind which controls the sympa- 
thetic system, and is incited to action by variousreflex stimuli for the phys- 
iological purpose of defecation. The voluntary co-operation of the indi- 
vidual with these 'calls of Nature' must be reasonably prompt or the 
rhythm becomes disturbed, the 'calls' less imperative, less regular, in the 
end functional constipation is the penalty. Nature defeated in her plans 
becomes inhibitory. The patient must now resort to many artificial expe- 
dients to coax the ‘feeling’ back again. Dietetic and hygienic measures, 
physical exercise and massage, electricity and drugs may be contributing 
aids, but the essential factor in setting up once more the disturbed rhythmic 
impulses must necessarily be the re-establishing of psychic control. This 
fact is overlooked in our text books in the treatment of this ailment. 

“To speak of chronic constipation asa mental and not a physical dis- 
order may at first thought seem rather amusing. Some who have given the 
subject little consideration, will dismiss the idea asridiculous. Let them 
still be joined to their cathartic idols. The overwhelming proof that it is 
so, is the fact that psychoterapy is capable of re-establishing the function 
in a great many individuals without the aid of drugs or accessories. The 
truth of my proposition that habitual constipation is psychic and not physi- 
cal in its causation is half way acknowledged (though unconsciously) in the 
conventional instructions given patients to observe faithfully a regular time 
for going to stool, and whether the desire is present or not, to persist in 
going through the motions, with the hope that the 'feeling' will eventually 
return with regularity. Did it ever occur to these practitioners that such a 
method is very effective mental suggestion? That in their therapeutic. 
wanderings they had finally erected an altar to the unknown God? Him 
would we declare to you. 

“Osler says, ‘Much may be done by sytematic habits, particularly in the 
young. The desire to go to stool should always be granted. A careful 
inquiry into the habits of constipated people will elict the fact that they 
have been negligent in this very essential. Especially is this true of women 
patients, who are the greater sufferers from constipation. For psychologic 
reasons they sin grieviously against themselves in neglecting a function 
which can be normal only when its rhythm is heeded. A woman, for 
‘trivial considerations, easily defers this call ‘to a more convenient season.’ 
By environment and disposition she is less systematic thana man. A 
neighborly gossip, a household affair, a feeling of repugnance or downright 
indolence will often interfere with this important duty. Front-door vanity 
and cosmetic effects are often more important to her way of thinking, than 
back-door sanitation and rules of health. She is quite apt to look upon 
defecation as a disagreeable nuisance, to be avoided when possible, to be 
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hurried through with or incompleted when necessity arises. No wonder a 
function which normally should be a real pleasure, and productive of a sense 
of comfort and well-being, becomes an irregular, straining, pile producing 
effort. And so with the established ills of induced constipation the victim 
resorts to cathartic teas, syrups, powders and pills for a relief which can 
only be temporary. 


qo seventy-two races inhabiting the world communicate with each other 

in 3004 different tongues and confess to about 1000 religions. The 
number of men and women is very nearly equal, the average longevity of 
both sexes being only thirty-eight years, about one-third of the population 
dying before the age of seventeen. Moreover, according to the most care- 
ful computation, only one person in 100,000 of both sexes attains the age of 
one hundred years, and only six to seven in one hundred the age of sixty. ` 
The total population of the earth is estimated at about 12000 million souls, 
of whom 35,214,coo die annually—i. e., an average of 98,848 a day, 4020 an 
hour, and 67 a minute. The annual number of births on the other hand, is 
estimated at 39,792,000 —i. e., an average of 100,800 a day, 4200 an hour, and 
70 a minute. 

Generally, taking the entire world, married people live longer than 
single, and those who have to work hard for a living than those who do not 
while also the average rate of longevity is higher among civilized than 
uncivilized races. Further, people of large physique live longer than those 
of small, but those of middle size beat both.— Medical Record. 


APP 


B influence of all drugs which affect the nervous system, must be in 

the direction of disintegration. The healthy mind stands in clear and 
normal relations with Nature. It feels pain as pain. It feels action as pleas. 
ure. The drug which conceals pain or gives false pleasure when pleasure 
does not exist, forces a lie upon the nervous system. The drug which dis- 
poses to reverie rather than to work, which makes us feel well when we 
are not well, destroys the sanity of life. All stimulants, narcotics, tonics 
which affect the nervous system in whatever way, reduce the truthfulness of 
sensation, thought and action. Toward insanity all such influences lead; and 
their effect, slight though it be, is of the same nature as mania. The man 
who would see clearly think truthfully, and act effectively must avoid them 
all. Emergency aside, he cannot safely forceupon his nervous system even 
the smailest falsehood. And here lies the one great unanswerable argu- 
ment for total abstinence; not abstinence from alcohol alone, but from all 
nerve poisons and emotional excesses.—Prof. D. S. Jordan, in ‘Popular 
Science Monthly." 
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VALUE OF A DIPLOMA FROM THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF OSTEOPATHY. 


HE value of a diploma from the American School of Osteopathy with 
the signature of its founder, A. T. Still, finds daily illustration. The 


following are samples of recent letters sent this office. 
The first comes to us from the Pacific coast, and is dated at Rodondo, 


Cali; Sept. Zh. 


“Please send me the mid-summer number of the JOURNAI—the one containing the list 
of graduates and roster of students. There are a great many men professing to be D, O's 
that I am afraid are fakes. I am interested in Osteopathy and weuld like to give ita trial 
on some of my family if I were sure of a good doctor. * * * * * 

If I were in Kirksville I sbculd hke to baye two members of my family treated 
by Dr.Still. Could you give me the name or namesof any GENUINE D. O., in or near 


Los Angeles, that I might trust." 
The next is from the far east, being dated at Frostburg, Maryland: 


“I address this to you as I am desirous of getting some important information immedi- 
ately, and believe you will likely be able to furnish me with it. I have, with the assistance 
of the JOURNALS OF OSTEOPATHY you have so kindly been sending me, been able to inter- 
est some of my friends aud acquaintances in Osteopathy; a gentleman friend of mine, who 
is afflicted with being paralyzed on one entire side of the body has been corresponding with 
a gentleman in Washington, D. C., who claims to be a graduate of the American School at 
Kirksville, and he promised to come here and examine him and some others. His name is 
— Now as I have been instrumental in bringing this new science to the attention of 
these parties, I am anxious that they be not imposed upon by anyone that may not be pre- 
pared to do the science justice. Will you please makeinquiry concerning this D. O., as to 
whether he is a graduate of your school, in which year, and class he graduated; also any infor- 
mation as to his ability as an operator will be thankfully received.” 


To all such letters we send in reply copies of the JouRNAL and refer 
the writers to the directory of graduates for the desired information. 
The next letter is dated at Evanston, Ill.. September 18th and is self- 


explanatory: 


“The package of JOURNALS came safely to hand a day or two since. I shall certainly 
try to make good use of them in furthering the interests of Osteopathy. I shall use them as 
I said before in trying to convince people—sick people especially, that there is nothing bet- 
ter for them to try than Osteopathy. I believe in it so thoroughly myself and have been so 
greatly benefited by it, that I am so grateful to all who are practicing it, and cannot keep 
silence in regard to its wonderful results. Every sick person I see, appeals to me to make 
an effort to get them to try it, and I find people everywhere eager to get away from doctors 
and drugs, and to find something better. Long may the banner of Osteopathy wave, and 
may it gather under its folds many people from near and far, that shall be made well and 
strong and saved from suffering. Ishall most certainly work for it, and shall not cease to 
tell people of its wonderful efficacy. 
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METABOLISM IN OVEREXERTION. 


S. D. BARNES, B. 8. 


VEREXERTION may for ordinary purposes be classified as either 

mental, physical, or a combination of both, which is by far the worst 

condition of the three; but we here use the term "'overexertion"' in its phys- 
ical sense. 

The exact point at which ordinary fatigue becomes overexertion is dif- 
ficult to locate; it may be approximated graphically in diagrams, and by 
analysis of the physiological processes involved. A little mathematical 
illustration, therefore, may not be uninteresting before discussing the 
metabolism, E 

It is true that what is overexertion for one under certain conditions; 
would only slightly weary another, and would be entirely within the 
strength of the person if he were trained or accustomed to the work. But 
taking an ordinary healthy muscle, lifting a weight commensurate with its 
strength, its exertion may may be represented by a curved line, A B 
(Fig. 1.) starting from a center A, which is the point at which the work 
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begins and where the katabolic and fatiguing process starts. Let us sup- 
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pose the curve A B to represent the energy exerted by the biceps muscle in 
raising a five-pound weight in the hand repeatedly to a height of one foot. 
Let the ordinates or horizontal lines at a, 4, c, etc., represent the amounts 
of work done with succeeding numbers of contractions; and let the abcissas, 
or vertical lines at I, 2, 3, etc., represent the amounts of fatigue in succeed- 
ing contractions of the muscle. The curve will be one half of a parabola, a 
parabola being a curve that tends always to become a straight line. The 
ordinates or lines of work will at first increase more rapidly than the abcis- 
sas or fatigue lines after which the latter will increase enormously for every 
slight increase in the ordinate. Thus, let the ordinate a represent the work 
done in raising the weight 10 times, which would be 50 foot pounds of 
labor; and the abcissa at 1 would be the amount of fatigue. At the 5- 
pound weight has been raised 12 times, the ordinate being one-fifth longer 
than a and representing 60 foot pounds; the amount of fatigue caused there- 
by istheabcissa at 2. At canotherfifth of a has been added to the length 
of the ordinate, and it represents 14 contractions of the muscle, or 70 foot- 
pounds; and its abcissa at 3, the amount of fatigue. The ordinates Z and e 
represent 16 and 18 contractions of the muscle respectively. The ordinate 
atf represents 20 contractions or 100 foot-pounds; and though it is only 
twice as long as the ordinate a (representing 50 foot-pounds) yet its abcissa 
or fatigue line 6 is increased out of all proportion to the abcissa 1. 

Now the abcissas also represent the length of time required for recov- 
ery to normal condition of the muscle, and the point where the labor be- 
comes overexertion will be atthe point where the ordinate of labor will be 
equal in length to the abcissa of fatigue orrecovery time. In this case, the 
point will be at the intersection of the ordinate c with the abcissa 3. 
Beyond that point the labor represented by the ordinates d, e, and f is over- 
exertion, for their abcissas of fatigue or time of recovery, are increased 
immensely for every increase of labor. 

This isin case a fairiy large weight is being raised. If the weight 
raised is a very small one, the curve will bea hyperbola, Fig. 2. The ordi- 
nates or amounts of labor performed will increase very rapidly at the start, 
with only slight weariness. Let the ordinate at a, Fig. 2, be of the same 
length and represent the same amount of labor performed, as the ordinate @ 
in Fig. r, which was 50 foot-pounds. But let the weight, instead of being 
five pounds, be reduced to % pound, and it will then require 100 contrac- 
tions of the biceps to perform the 50 foot-pounds of labor. Butthe fatigue 
caused, as represented by the abcissa I, is much less than in raising the 5 
pound weight ten times. The ordinate 4, being twiceas large as a, repre- 
sents twice the amount of labor, or 100 foot-pounds, with still only a slight 
fatigue line, 2. Atthe ordinate c we have three times the amount of labor 
performed, or 150 foot-pounds, requiring 300 contractions. Its abcissa, 3, 
is.still relatively short; and not till we get to Z, four times the length of a, 
and representing 200 foot-pounds, do we find the abcissa equalling the ordi- 
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nate. Here then will be the border point between fatigue and overexertion, 
performing 200 foot-pounds of labor without exhaustion where the weight 
is light asagainst only 70 foot-pounds where the weight was heavy. Beyond 
this point in each case, any work done is in the realm of overexertion and 
the muscle requiresan unduly increased time for recovery to the normal 


condition. 
Of course if the muscle is trained or accustomed to perform the labor, 


the curves will be changed, and the ordinates or work lines will be very 
much longer at first than the abcissas. But the same principle would apply 
in the end, except that in the case of a well trained athlete the curve would 
be a quarter of an ellipse whose major axis was horizontal, so that the abcis- 
sas never would come to equal the ordinates. 

In other words, an athlete who is trained to the finest “edge,” even 
though using his utmost energy in a contest, can hardly exert himself suf- 
ficiently to bring on muscular overexertion. 

It is very easy to say, however, thatat first the labor will increase more 
rapidly than the fatigue and after a certain point the fatigue will increase 
disproportionately to the work performed. Theimportance of the discus- 
sion lies not in stating the fact, but instriving to answer the questions sug- 
gested therein, namely, why does fatigue increase so much more rapidly 
after the point of overexertion is reached? and, why does training enable a 
muscle to perform so much more labor without exhaustion? and thirdly, 
what sort of physiological processes distinguish overexertion from ordinary 
fatigue? 

Insuggesting an answer to the first question, it is necessary to call at- 
tention to the fact that the katabolism or breaking down of the muscle tis- 
sue is accompanied by the formation of poisonous compounds that are 
thrown off into the blood and lymph. These are the “fatigue products” of 
exertion; and in the case of great exertion they are produced more rapidly 
than they can be either carried away by the blood or excreted from the 
blood. Consequently as the muscular action continues the muscle tissue 
contains a quantity of fatigue products not yet carried off by the blood; 
and atthe same time the arterial blood returning to it brings the fatigue 
products that were in excess of what could be excreted. Thus as the 
amount of fatigue products inthe blood increases the muscle is not only 
robbed of part of its nutrition but is bathed in fatigue products, the com- 
bined effect of which is to reduce the strength and irritability of the mus- 
cle. The greater the amount of fatigue products accumulated, and the 
longer the excess of katabolism over anabolism is continued, the greater will 
be the rate of this reduction of the strength and irritability of the muscle. 

Again, great weariness is accompanied by a fall in the body tempera- 
ture. As heat is necessary to the nutritive processes, this fall in tempera- 
ture further interferes with the recuperating of the muscle between contrac- 


tions. These facts together, we suggest, account for the disproportionate 
increase of fatigue in overexertion. 
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The fact that the fatigue products carried in the blood are distributed 
to all tissues of the body, accounts for the fact that even if only asingle set 
of muscles is being exercised, the fatigne will be felt over the entire body. 
For all the tissues and nerves are depressed by the poisoned condition of 
the blood resulting from katabolism in the one set of muscles. 

In regard to the second question, as to the reason why training brings 
increased endurance, we have the answer that applies toso many physiolog- 
ical questions, “It is not fully known.” One reason, although by no 
means a sufficient one, is that the well exercised muscle has an increased 
and well developed blood supply; so that the increased demand for nutri- 
tion in prolonged laboris more fully supplied. This is exemplified in the 
proverbial “rubbing down” of athletes, whereby the circulation of blood 
and lymph in the muscle tissue is increased, and whereby the approach of 
fatigue can be retarded and recovery from exhaustion hastened. 

At the same time, by much exercise the nerve terminations in the 
muscle cells are strengthened, and the nerves are trained and strengthened 
by repeated transmission of stimulito the muscle. Inthis way the irrita- 
bility of the muscle or power of responding to stimuli, is maintained during 
a long strain, and the muscle cells are trainedto rapid absorption of nour- 
ishment under the stimuli of the trophic nerve fibers. 

This strengthening of the nerve fibers and cells is a very important ele- 
ment of the training, for it is the nervous system that breaks down first in 
exhaustion. After all voluntary control of the muscle is lost through 
exhausted nerve fibers and cells, the muscle is still capable of performing 
much labor under electric stimuli. The muscle tissue thus endures longer 
than does its corresponding nerve tissue. 

Third, as to difference between the metabolism of ordinary fatigue and 
that in overexertion. In ordinary muscular exertion the substances broken 
down in the muscle tissue are the proteids, carbohydrates and fats that 
form the muscle structure. There is no phosphorus involved inthis process, 
and in normal katobolism there is but little phosphorus excreted. Such as 
there is comes from the nervous system. But in extreme fatigue, or in 
overexertion there is an increase of phosphates in the urine. This, comes 
in part from the nucleo-proteids of the nuclei in the muscle cells. For it is 
indeed the nuclei of the cells that are attacked in extreme fatigue. The 
nucleo-proteids contain from one half to one per cent of phosphorus, and 
when the destruction of muscle tissue reaches the nuclei of the cells, the 
result shows itself in increased phosphorus excretion as indicated above. 
With the'cell nuclei being destroyed, small wonder that too much labor at 
one time is accompanied by soreness of the muscles. 

This then constitutes the difference between the metabolism of ordi- 
nary exertion and that of overexertion. In addition, the discussion brings 
out several points from which the following deductions may be made: 

I. Since any labor performed after the overexertion point is reached 
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causes katabolism and fatigue out of all proportion to the amount of work 
done, the promptings of a wise Nature should be heeded, and further exer- 
tion under such conditions be postponed. 

2. Since the nervous system controls the muscular and is the first to 
break down, it must be the first to be builtup; and since the nerves and the 
nuclei that are broken down in overexertion require phosphorus, in cases of 
great weariness they should be fed by a diet containing much phosphorus, 
as salmon, lobster, ham, prunes, barley, etc. 

3. Since in overexertion there is a reduced temperature, the body in 
such cases should be kept artificially warm to assist nutrition, aside from 
the well known danger of taking cold. 

4. Since exhaustion can be retarded, and the time required for recov- 
ery of fatigued muscle can be shortened by increasing the circulation of the 
blood and lymph in the muscle, the circulation should be accelerated in 
prolonged physical strains and in recovery from overexertion. In the lack 
of an Osteopath to do this, ordinary massage may be invoked. Treatment 
to this end may be employed to advantage, not only immediately after the 
strain, like the athlete's “rub down,” but at frequent intervals until recovery 
is complete. 


THE LEGAL SIDE OF OSTEOPATHY: 


By M. F. HULETT, D. O. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


| iced Osteopath familiar with the history of his science may feel well 

gratified with the results obtained through the legislative bodies inthe 
different states in the past three years. Not that in every case we got what 
we wanted, but the fact that legal recognition is made is a step which 
wields an enormous influence in procuring more and better recognition. 
Some of us are dissatisfied, perhaps, with what we have, because it does not 
allow enough freedom, or because there are not enough restrictions, etc. 
Some of us are prone to find fault, and how easy itis to formulate in our 
mind a better law than the one in existence. But we don’t all see alike, 
and as no two pathological conditions are the same—an oft demonstrated 
fact in Osteopathic practice—so, too, no two minds are the same 

In view of these facts I think it an excellent idea for Osteopaths gener- 
ally to discuss the subject through the mediums that are at our command. 

I desire to mention a few points along this line that may be of interest. 
They may be old, but at least a part of them I have not seen in print. 

Fix a Standard:—The first law passed recognizing the science (as also 
do several of the others) does not require of the Osteopath any qualifica- 
tion other than that he be a diplomate of a certain school. Of course, if 
we know the grade of such a school, and know that that grade is main- 
tained, the law might be sufficient in some respects. Yet there is a ques- 
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tion of unfairness and discrimination, and of constitutionality. And if we 
want anything, it is that our laws be safe ones, subject to as little criticism 
as possible, and fair, honest and above board, and stated in language that 
will admit of butone construction. 

The Time Limit:—Most of the laws have incorporated in them four 
terms of five months each as a required length of course of study, making 
a course of practically two years. One of the first laws passed had only 
the time limit to regulate the standard of schools of Osteopathy. Anyone 
could conduct a school without regard to his qualifications or what he 
taught, so long as he required of his students this amount of time before 
issuing them a diploma. (In justice to the law, however, it may be said 
that it cited a certain school as the standard.) Itis evidentthat this alone 
is hardly sufficient. There are persons in the profession, I am sorry to say, 
who manage to fulfill this part of the requirement, at least sufficiently to 
evade the intent of the law, while omitting many ofthe necessary educa- 
tional qualifications. We must know that the schoolisteaching such sub- 
jects as shall familiarize the student with all that pertains to health and dis- 
ease, and that he is qualified to administer the remedy which shall restore 
health according to Osteopathic principles. There must be some standard 
of excellence which shall bring schools to an equality on a high plane. 

Then, it is manifestly best to incorporate in the law Ax outlined course 
of study. 

Our best laws do this, requiring qualified instruction in such branches 
as are inany way helpful to a perfect knowledge of the human structure in 
health and disease. One of the main materials benefits from this is to pre- 
vent incompetent persons giving Osteopathic instruction. We see that a 
corps of teachers is required on different subjects, in fact too many to be 
handled by one or two persons; that men of recognized educational stand- 
ing are necessary, because the branches taught are those which are found 
only in institutions of high and efficient quality. 

A Penal Clause:—]t is essential, by authority of the Supreme Court, that 
every law have attached the penal clause in order to make it operative. 
The law might be sufficient to protect us from statutes already on the books, 
if it were constitutional; but there islittle usein having a law unless it shall 
operate to protect the public from frauds and quackery in Osteopathy. 

I do not call attention to inaccuracies of existing laws to discredit any 
of the grand and noble work that has been done, because I think we all rea- 
lize that what has been gained by legal recognition is a manifestation of a 
wonderful growth in Osteopathy. We all learn by experience, and if the 
first attempts are not just what we like, we make no growth unless we profit 
by that experience. And the Osteopath who fails to live up to the 
requirements as they now stand is unworthy of the name. But I do desire 
to bring outa discussion that shall touch upon the important and essential 
points in Osteopathic laws. We all realize, I think, that there are more 
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laws to pass before ourscienceis fully recognized, and if we can frame those 
laws so that they will give us what we want, prevent quackery in Osteop- 
athy, and put their constitutionality above question, then will the public 
unite with us to push our beloved science to the front as never before. We 
need unanimity óf intent and action in our laws as well as in our work. 

It might be of interest in this connection to note some of the inaccur- 
acies of existing medical laws. It has long been held by some of the best 
legal authority that much of the medical legislation is unconstitutional, and 
would be so held if carried to the Supreme Court. I am glad to note that 
steps are being taken by some of our persecuted Osteopaths to prove this. 
And asa profession we ought to lend them as much encouragement and 
assistance as lies in our power. 

In the October, '97, Law Review, there is this statement: 

"In the case of Allgeyer V. Louisiana, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, at the last term, held that the word ‘liberty’ as used in the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal Constitution, comprehended not 
merely the right to freedom from physical restraint, but also the right to 
pursue any livelihood or calling; and for that purpose to enter into all con- 
tracts that may be proper. This decision is unquestionably in line with the 
drift of modern thought." 

While this opinion does not directly apply to medical legislation, it is 
held by some writers on the subject that if a test case were made the decis- 
ion would in a very material manner affect a court's judgment upon a di- 
rect medical statute. Those who contemplate carrying a case to a higher 
authority will do well undoubtedly, to direct their lawyer's attention to this 
decision. Ë 

I quote again from the Boston Journal of July t9, '97: 

"The Appellate Court today handed down an opinion, in which it is 
held that Christian Scientists are not medical practitioners in the legal sense 
of the term. This is the case in which Messrs Mylod, Anthony, and Tafft 
appealed from a decision of the lower court on constitutional grounds. The 
court did not pass upon the constitutional question. They were eu 
with practicing medicine without a permit.” 

While Osteopathy is not in any sense related to, or similar to, Christian 
Science, it must be conceded by even the enemies of our science that this 
opinion will apply equally as as well to Osteopathic practice. 

With these suggestions I will bring this communication toa close, 
trusting that we may hear from others on this and other topics of vital in- 
terest to us all. 
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CONSUMPTION AND MARRIAGE. 


[3 an article in a London weekly paper on consumption and heredity, Dr. 

Wilson says: ‘I suppose in a higher era of things we may hope for 
disapproval of marriages between those who come ofa tuberculous stock, or 
between any healthy and any tuberculous individuals—that is, assuming the 
taint to be present on one side only. The danger of unions of the latter 
type is that the affected partner may infect the healthy one. Affectionsare 
the last items in the category of human emotions to bear being talked to or 
advised by science, and I have, therefore, discounted any criticism of my 
opinions by assuming that it would only be in a higher era of things when 
the value and nobility of health are better appreciated, that people will 
refrain from unions that can only result in the propagation of disease. 
What applies to tuberculosis in this aspect of affairs applies to many another 
hereditary ailment. Ioften think of the sarcasm with which a philosopher 
from another planet might greet our practice on this, when he witnessed 
the intense and jealous care with which we insure the health and physical 
perfection of our horses, cattle, sheep, dogs, and even our pigeons, while as 
regards our own hereditary history we are absolutely careless. It is anold, 
old story this, the problem of inheritance; but despite the plain evidence 
that disease can be and is transmitted often to the utter undoing of a fam- 
ily, we proceed placidly to ignore all the teachings of science in the matter 
and raise races of weaklings, born only to die prematurely. 


MAD 


OLD air, it would seem, possesses great possibilities as a medicine. A 
Russian physician has had some very satisfactory experiences with it. 

He placed a dog in a room with the temperature lowered, states the London 
Engineering, to 100 degrees below zero. After ten hours the dog was taken 
out alive, and with an enormousappetite. The physiciantried the test him- 
self. After ten hours' confinement in an atmosphere of still, dry cold, his 
system was intensely stimulated. So much combustion had been required 
to keep warm that an intense appetite was created. The process was con- 
tinued on the man and the dog, and both grew speedily fat and vigorous. It 
was like a visit to a bracing northern climate. 
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Dismss; is not an entity but an effe t. 
Osteopathy deals with causes. 


qs Montpelier (Vt) Daily Record pub- 

lished the course of study of the Amer- 
ican School of Osteopathy in full in its issue 
of October 19th. It was furnished the Rec- 
ord by Dr. E. E. Beeman. 


Lire numbers of the delegates to the 
recent Baptist State Association which 
convened in this city availed themselves of 
the opportunity to visit the A. T. Still In- 
firmary, and the American School of Oste- 
opathy. 
pa in drugs, like other old supersti- 
tions, which become ingrained in the 
mental fabric of the race, dies hard. This 
is one reason why those who patronize Oste- 
opathy at the present time are, as a rule, the 
more intelligent and progressive. 
T is believed that a number of states are 
ripe for the legal recognition of Osteop- 
athy and when their legislatures meet will 
voluntarily enact just laws for its practice 
within their borders. An interesting article 
on Osteopathic legislation appears in this 
number of the JOURNAL. Read it. 


T Journal of Physical Culture is the 
name of an extremely handsome and 
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interesting monthly, the second number of 
which has reached our table. It is published 
at Columbia, Mo., at $1 per annum. Y. P. 
Rothwell is editor and publisher. The half 
tone illustrations in the October number are 
especially commendable. 


d ees Journalof Osteopathy aims to be an 

original JouRNAL of research in the 
field of Osteopathy and will not fill its col- 
umns with clippings and puffs from outside 
sources of no particular use or value to any 
body. Such articles as we may quote from 
our contemporaries will be used only for their 
scientific or historical value, or for their 
bearing onthe questions in which Osteo- 
paths are vitally interested. 


NLY the best of reports of progress and 
success come from the recent gradu- 
ates of the American School of Osteopathy. 
They are scattered ina score of common- 
wealths, and from the Atlantic coast to the 
Pacific, but the results are the samie where- 
ever they may be, the afflicted are relieved, 
and disease and suffering are lessened, and 
the so-called hopeless invalid, restored to 
health, happiness and usefulness. Osteop- 
athy is making warm friends and new cham- 
pions wherever it is introduced. 


CORRECTION. 


OME errors will occur in the most care- 
fully conducted magazine and when 
they do the perversity of fate seems to place 
them in the most annoying places possible. 
In our notice of Osteopathic marriages last 
month the name of C. H. LeRoy was trans- 
lated by the intelligent compositor into C. 
H. Ray, and the blunder was overlooked by 
the equally intelligent proof reader. It is 
such things as this that make life a burden 
tothe editor. 
M. HIBBETTS, D. O., of Brooklyn, 
* Iowa, is having a regular ElCaney 
time with one of the M. D's of that city who 
has attacked him, and through him, the sci- 
ence of Osteopathy. The discussion runs 
through several numbers of the Brooklyn 
Chronicle and is decidedly interesting. Dr. 
Hibbetts seems to have gotten his learned 
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antagonist pretty badly rattled for his shots 
at Osteopathy and Osteopaths are as far from 
the mark as the average Spanish artillerist 
who is only ableto hit tie ocean. 


HE effort of some rival institutions to 
make it appear by innuendo if not by 
direct statement, that students of the Ameri- 
can School of Osteopathy have not ample 
opportunities of learning dissection for lack 
of material, is utterly without foundation in 
truth. The institution is, and has been 
amply supplied with all the material neces- 
sary for full and thorough instruction in act- 
ual dissection. The prompting motive of such 
baseless insinuations is too plainly apparent 
to influence sensible students who desire to 
get their Osteopathy from the fountain head 
of the science. 


"que popularity of Osteopathy especially 

in the adjacent statesof Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska, Kentucky and 
Arkansas is having one result that is far from 
desirable, and that is the increasing crop of 
fake Osteopaths, who have never taken a 
course in any reputableschool and who are 
really ignorant of the first principlesof the 
science. Some of these fakes are ex-M. D's 
who, proving failures in their own profession, 
hope to profit by therapidly growing popu- 
larity of the new science. The friends of 
Osteopathy everywhere, should insist upon 
the genuine article and should demand that 
the professed Osteopath should make good 
his claims to confidence by the possession of 
a genuine diploma from some reputable 
school where the science is thoroughly 
taught. Diplomates of the American School 
of Osteopathy are in demand everywhere, as 
will be seen by correspondence in this issue, 
and wherever this JOURNAL circulates freely 
there need be no mistake in the matter on 
the part of the afflicted. They need only 
consult the list of graduates, which appears 
with each issue. 


SOME ANCIENT REMEDIES. 
pore in the coming time many of the 
favorite prescriptions, used by the med- 
ical doctors of today will appear quite as ab- 
surd as those mentioned by Geike, as in use 
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during the time of Jesus. Here isa partial 
list as given by that writer: 

“Ashes of wolf's skull, stag's horn, the 
heads of mice, the eyes of crabs, owl’s brains, 
liver of frogs, viper’s fat, grass hoppers, bats, 
etc. Thesesupplied the alkalis which were 
prescribed. Physicians were accustomed to 
order doses of the gall of wild swine. It is 
presumed the tame hog was not sufficiently 
efficacious. There were other choice per- 
scriptions such as horse's foam, woman's 
milk;laying a serpent's skin on the afflicted 
part, urine of crows, bear fat, still recom- 
mended, as a hair restorative, juice of boiled 
buck horn, etc. For colic, powdered horse's 
teeth, dung of swine, asses’ kidneys, mice ex- 
cretion made into a plaster, and other equal- 
ly vileand unsavory compounds. Colds in 
the head cured by kissing the nose of a mule. 
For sore throat, snail slime was a favorite 
prescription, and mouse flesh was considered 
excellent for diseases of the lungs. Boiled 
snailsand powdered bats were prescribed for 
intestinal disorders. 


[595 year, the Medical Age, a so-called 
medical journal, owned by Messrs, 
Parke Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich., and pub- 
lished by William M. Warren of the same 
town, contained an articlein which Dr. Wil- 
liam Smith was stated to be a fraudulent 
character and that he claimed to come from 
medical schools which had no existence. 

Dr. Smith soon heard of this article, and 
after ascertaining who owned the paper and 
that they were worth suing instituted suit 
against them, through Messrs. Carroll Turn- 
er and Kirwin of Grand Rapids, for $25,000. 
The Medical Age is now making a grand- 
stand play and trying to drag the medical 
profession to its assistance to down Osteopa- 
thy. Let it be understood that Osteopathy 
has nothing to do with the matter. 

Dr. Smith merely happens to be a teacher 
in this school and any attempt to state that 
he is not what he represents himself tobe, a 
man with a scientific education and legally 
qualified by legally existing medical schools, 
is met by him as a personal matter, affect- 
ing his professional reputation. It is his 
fight for his character. Osteopathy is not 
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on trial; it was tried in the legislature of the 
state. We do not refer in any other man- 
ner to a matter which is now in the courts. 
Dr. Smith asks neither ''sympathy" nor 
“support” in defending his professional 
ability. 
DRS. STILL & RIDER, SHERMAN, 
TEXAS. 
R. HERMAN T. STILL, and Dr. C. L. 
Rider haye formed a partnership and 
have opened an office for Osteopathic prac- 
tice at Sherman, Texas. 

Dr. Herman 
T. Stillis the 
youngest liv- 
ing son of Dr. 
A. T. Still, the 
discoverer of 
Osteopath y, 
and as such 
has enjoyed 
rare privileges 
in the matter 
of careful Os- 
teopathic in- 
struction and 

: training. He 
has had great experience in practice, not 
only in connection with the great A. T. Still 
Infirmary, but also abroad. He is also 
connected with the American School of Os- 
teopathy as a member of its faculty, and 
officially as one of the trustees of the Insti- 


tution. j 
Dr. C. L. Rider, hasalso been an active 


and efficient member of the faculty of the 


American 
School of Os- 
teopathy, of 
which he is 
a graduate. 
At the be- 
ginning of 
the year 
1897-8, he 
was elected 
to the posi- 
tion of assist- 
ant to the 
chair of An- 
atomy, and 
has ,acted as demonstrator in the clinics of 


theinstitution. His experience as prosector 
to the chair of Anatomy has given him un- 
usual advantages in the close study of the 
human structure. 
IN MEMORIAM. 

qur grim reaper has visited our school in 

the past few days and has taken from 
among us one of the best-hearted and most 
manly of our pupils; a boy without an enemy 
and a host of friends; a boy whom I never 
heard say an unkind word of another, whose 
devotion to his father, his brothers and es- 
pecially his sister, was one of the most beau- 
tiful traits that I have ever seen. 

Igotto know Ed Eckert better out of 
schoolthan I did in it; we spent two vaca- 
tions together. His classmates know only 
one side of his character, the happy-go- 
lucky, jolly, laughing, dare-devil boy; the 
boy of whom they all said ‘‘No one can bluff 
out Ed Eckert", but there was a far other 
side to his character, the mind of a man of 
experience in the world, the gentleness of a 
woman; thetender solicitude and kindness 
ofa nurse; the unselfish devotion ofa true 
friend. 

Poor boy, cut down on the threshhold of 
manhood; dying justaslife was beginning; 
he died as he lived, without fear, held up by 
indomitable courage and grit. Suffering 
cruel pain, the pain of peritonitis, he bore it 
like a man, fearing to give utterance to a 
groan lest it would distress his father and 
sister. Half an hour before his death Dr. J. 
B. Littlejohn and I called to see him. As we 
came in at the door he smiled and said 
“comein, Doc., come in Dr. Littlejohn, take 
seats." I asked him how he was feeling and 
and he answered me ‘‘Fine,—at least that’s 
to say pretty tough,” but no word of com- 
plaint, nothing but the smile that was al- 
ways on his face, His» schoolmates, men 
and women, girls and boys, accompanied his 
body to the grave. No classes were held on 
the day of the funeral for neither teachers 
nor students would have had pleasure in their 
work; the wheels of the school ceased to 
turn out of respect for the lad who was 
never again to enter its portals. The Faculty 
appointed a committeeto draw up a resolu- 
tion upon the day ofhis death; itis ap- 
pended: 
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Whereas Edward C. Eckert having beena ber of the Faculty of the American School of 
-good and dutiful student in the American Osteo path y, 
School of Osteopathy during the past three leaves the 
terms of the school session, and having after present 
aperiod of extreme suffering bravely and month for 
patiently borne, passed away to be at rest Phoenix, Ari- 
and peace, the Faculty of said School, this zona, where 
day in session, resolved as follows:— he will spend. 

*"That the Faculty of the Americati School the winter 
of Osteopathy hereby express their deep and months. In 
sincere sorrow at the untimely death of Ed- connection 
ward C. Eckert, feeling that the school has with his 
lost a good student, the teachers and stu- brother, D, L. 
dents a kind and thoughtful friend, who Conner, D, 
thought more for others than for himself, 3 O., he will re- 
and that this expression of sorrow be com- open the Vüoenu Infirmary of Osteopathy, 
municated to the relatives of the deceased, the announcement of which appears in our 
together with the heartfelt sympathy of advertising pages. The people of Phoenix 
the entire Faculty." and the winter visitors are to be congratu- 

And so passes out of our school history one  juteq that they have the opportunity to con- 
of the best, bravest, kindest-hearted boys Sult with and avail themselves of the profes- 
whom I have ever known, and I feel that — siona] services of such thorough Osteopaths 
there isa blank in my class room which it 4 the Drs. Conner. Their infirmary is 
will take months to fill. / operation during the season from Novem 

WILLIAM SMITH. to June, enabling invalids to avail themsely 
of its advantages, while enjoying the un- 
R. W. J. CONNER, of the A. T. Still rivaled winter climate of Arizona. 

Infirmary operative staff and a mem- 
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020208208208202020%0% Lobban Gentry marriage on the evening of October 


12th. 
SCHOOL NOTES. f Hi 


W. A. McKeehan who has just graduated will open. 


$0 4.0.0«.6.9«.6«.09«. o.) ^" oficcat New Orleans for the practice of Osteop- 


athy. i 
Dr. Charley Still spent a portion of his October va- yt | 

tion at St. Lonis. bd : 
FAROR REB Lonis * Miss Nora Chapman and Harvey G. Dillon, gradu- 
* * ates of the January Class, '97, will locate at Mobile, 
J. W. Mullins, of the January Class, will practice Alabama, 1 

at Broken Bow, Nebraska. aX 

xk M. D. Cole, D. O., who islocated at Cairo, Ill, was. 


"Dr. and Mrs. J. E. Owen, of Indianola, attend- a visitor atthe American School of Osteopathy re- 


ed the Lobban-Gentry wedding. cently. 
«x * P 
Dr. Vance who is enjoying a nice practice at Mus- C. K. McCoy, D. O., of the Sioux City (Iowa) Os- 
catine, Iowa, was a recent caller at this office, teopathic Infirmary. was visiting his mother in this 
M city recent)y. t 
D. L. Clark, who graduated last month, ex- * x 
pects to open offices for practice at Sherman, Texas. * i 


Geo. V. Neinstedt, who has just completed a full 


"t course is Osteopathy, has decided to locate at 
Drs. Swan & Kyle, of Evansville, Ind., report Bloomington, Indiana. 
business good and  Osteopathy steadily gaining UM 
rond ae Dr. J. T. Rankin, of Lenox, Iowa, was united in 


* marriage to Miss Carrie V. Wilson, of that place om 
Dr. Benton Gentry, of Wayne, Iowa, attended the the evening of Sept 26th. 5 
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J. D. Wirt, D. O., has disposed of {his practice at 
Cherokee, Iowa, to Dr. Otis C. Hook, and is now 1o- 
cated in Sedalia Mo, 

* ck 

Mrs. Sadie Hart Miller, who spent her November 
vacation with friends in Kirksville, has returned to 
her practice at Columbus, Nebraska. 

, xk 

Miss Tacie Bea], D. O., who has just completed 
her course, will open an office soon in Mansfield, 
Ohio, forthe practice of Osteopathy, 

#4 

Mrs. J. B. Foraker, and little son and niece, who 
have been spending several months at this place 
have gone to Washington city for the winter, 

* 
* x 

Effie Sisson, D, O., of the late graduating class, is 
practicing at Belvidere, Ill, with a branch office at 
Genoa. Sheis meeting with excellent success, 

xk 

Mrs. Altà Corbin Curry of the American School of 
Osteopathy will join her brother Dr. Chas. E. Corbin 
at St. Johnsbury, Vt, sometime in the present 
month, 


m 


‘The well known Chicago Physician's Supply 
House of Chas Truax, Greene & Co., will remove on 
or before Nov. ist to their new building 42-44-46 
Wabash Avenue, 

* 
* x 

Caryll T. Smith, who has just received his diplo- 
ma, goes to Portland, Oregon, to join his father L. 
B, Smith, D. O., who has opened an office in that 
city, Card appearsin this issue. 

xx 

Dr, Chas. E. Corbin, has removed from Montpe- 
lier to St. Johnsbury, Vermont, where he has op- 
ened an office and will be joined by his sister, Mrs. 
Alta Corbin Curry of the January '97 Class. 

*o* 
* 

Dr. Mac F, Hulett, and his wife, who is alsoan ac- 
complished Osteopath, are pleasantly located at 
the "Ruggery," Columbus, Ohio, and are rapidly 
gaining alucrative practice, 


x 


Mr. and Mrs. D, M, Turner, of Towanda, Pa., spent 
several days in Kirksville recently. Mr, Turner is 
a brother of Mrs, A. T. Still, and is a newspaper 
man of many years experience at Towanda. 


KoE 


Agnes V. Landes, D. O., who has been [in practice 
for several months at Newton, Kansas, was a recent 
visitor atgthe A. T. Still Infirmary, She reports a 
very; satisfactory and successful practice at New- 
ton, 


s*y 


M. W. Bailey, D. O., of Council Bluffs, Iowa, re- 
cently visited Kirksville and his alma mater, We 
are glad to learnthat the doctor is enjoyinga fair 
measure of success and thathe is pleasantly lo- 
cated, 
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Drs. W. and Mrs. L, O. Ammerman after several 
months successful practice, at Mexico, Mo., have de. 
cided to locate furthersouth. They will open the 
Madisonville Infirmary of Osteopathy, at Madison- 
ville, Kentucky. 

yk ` 

Dr. Ernest P. Smith, President of the Fargo Col- 
lege and Infirmary of Osteopathy, at Fargo, North 
Dakota, was married to Miss Anna Hilderbrand, of 
Topeka, Kansas, on the evening of October 3d, Rev, 
M. C, Hardin of the fourth term class, went out to 
Topeka and officiated on the happy occasion, 

x*x 

Louis E. Wyckoff, located at Bay City, Michigan, 
reports a good practice. The Recorder at Bay City, 
required Dr, Wyckoff to file his diploma in the Re- 
corder's office, which is unnecessary; the law re- 
quires presentation of the diploma so thatit may be 
recorded, but filing itin the office is not required by 
the law. 


xk 

We have received a two column clipping from the 
Daily Recorder published at Petoskey, Michigan, 
givingthe history and philosophy of Osteopathy. 
Itisthe result of an interview given that journal 
by Dr. H. E, Patterson shortly before his removal 
to Washington, D. C. 

x 5k 

Mrs. Alice N, Willard, D. O., who has spenta very 
successful term of months in actve practice at 
Petersburg, Ill, has returned to Kirksville, Mrs, 
Willard speaks very enthusiastically of her experi- 
ences and success asa diplomate of Osteopathy. 
Her patrons at Petersburg are anxious that she 
should return and resume her practice at that place 

x ; 

Dr. Robarts, of 5t. Louis, editor of the X-Ray 
Journal, spent several days in Kirksville recently 
assisting in the installation of the magnificent 
X-Ray machine lately purchased by Dr. A. T. 
Still for the use of the institution which bears his 
name, Dr. Robarts was astonished at the extent of 
the Osteopachic movement and the school},which it 
is building up in Kirksville, and the thoroughly sci- 
entific character of the institution in every respect. 

CRE: 
* 

Dr, Edward W. Goetz will locate for the practice 
of Osteopathy at Terre Haute, Ind,, in or about De-. 
cember ist, Terre Haute is Dr. Goetz’s birth place 
and former home. Immediately previous to study- - 
ing Osteopathy he had been a residentof Cincin- 
nati, Up to the present, Osteopathy has been little 
known in Indiana, but wherever introduced has 
gained warm and enthusiastic endorsement, Dr-. 
Goetz locates there by urgent solicitation, 

Par 

Another periodical of like kindis the Columbian 
Journal. This seems to be a medico-osteopathic 
literary magazine. The editor gifted with a vivid 
imagination or with a highly “stimulated” mind. 
He can see Osteopathy in ancient Greece; he recog-. 
nizes Dr. Ward as the discoverer ofthe science, and 

t he is willing to marry the ancient and yet new-. 


e 
ly rediscovered science tothe ancient and highl 
eveloped humbug of medicine. The dog to his. 
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vomit, the sow to her wallow, and the pseudo-osteo- 
path to medicine.— Southern Journal of Osteopathy, 


* 
+ + 
Memorial Adopted by April Class. 


A second time the April Class is called to mourn 
the loss of one of its members, death having 
claimed on the 79th inst,. one of its best known and 
popular members—Edward C. Eckert The blow 
was a sudden one, coming almost without warning, 
andthe shock to his classmates great. In token of 
the esteem in which he was held, we, the members 
of the April class of the American School of Osteop- 
athy, hereby tender his parents, brothers, sister and 
friends our heartfelt sympathy Itis also our de- 
sire that this be published in the JOURNAL oF OsTe- 
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Drs. Strong & Mahaffay, Helena, Montana, 

Drs. Strong & Mahaffay write us that Os- 
teopathy is flourishing in that mountain 
state. Our high latitude seems favorable to 
its development. ''You know altitude af- 
fects everything in Montana!" The Mon- 
tana Institute of Osteopathy, at Helena, un- 
der the Messers Strong & Mahaffay, uses the 
Journal, liberally in its business, and is 
prospering accordingly. 


C. E. Hulett, D. 0., Topeka, Kansas. 

Dr. Hulett writes: "Interest in Osteopathy 
in this city ison the increase. Business is 
increasing and results are flattering.” State 
Auditor Morris, a sufferer from muscular 
rheumatism, after three months at Hot 
Springs, Ark., tried Osteopathy and is re- 
covering. Dr. Hulett also reports excellent 
results in a case of gall-stones which yielded 
readily to treatment after two weeks; also a 
case of malarial fever which the regulars had 
left to run its course; cured in six treat- 


ments. 


Matthews & Hook, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 

After complimenting the JouRNAL very 
highly, so much so in fact that modesty for- 
bids a literal quotation say: ‘‘People here 
do not know anything about Osteopathy. 
Many of them never heard the word before. 


So anything that explains it helps us. No 
matter how tired people around Kirksville 
may become from reading what Osteopathy 
is, that is what we want to know here—not 
only what it isbut what itis doing. Send 
us more copies, etc. 


JUORNAL OF OSTEOPATHY 


OPATHY, the Osteopathic Reporter, and spread s 

records of the CAD. gee " B | 
AN C. TEALL, 

. D. WHEELER, Co: 
kd ETHEL McKerwan.f 
Kirksville, Oct. 24th, 1898, 
xx 
Marriages. Ê 

Oct. 12, 1898, at St. Louis, Mo., Wm. E. Swan, D 

O., and Florence Camille Nelson, D. O. They will 

reside in Evansville, Ind., where Dr. Swan has an 

excellent practice. S 


S. H. Morgan, D. 0., Canon, City, Colo. 

S. H. Morgan who uses a hundred copies 
a month says: ‘‘Keep me on the list until I 
order otherwise. I find the JOURNAL the 
best means of advertising that I can get. The 
people wait for them like hungry children 
for bread, They read them and pass them 
along." Dr. Morgan has had very gratify- 
ing success duriug the three months he hag 
been in Colorado. He has enrolled eighty 
patients since the first of August and while 
many have been cured, others are enrolling 
for treatment nearly every day. 


Miss Effie Sisson, D. 0. Belvidere, iff, 

Miss Effie Sisson, in a brief business note 
adds. ‘‘Have been very busy since leaving 
our alma mater. Have had no failures. Kach 
case is an interesting study—no two alike. 
There is no monotony and it is such a satis 
faction to relieve those who are afflicted. 
Thanks to our beloved Dr. Still." 


D. Ella McNicoll, D. 0., Frankfort, Ind. 
“Dear Dr. Still:—I've had a letter in my 
heart for you these many days. I know how 
busy you are and how ''the children” all 
claim just a little of your time, yet I know 
you are always glad to hear from a member 
of your great family. 
"I am pleasantly located asthisis one of 
Indiana's best towns, My work is growing. 
My success in every case has been all that I 
expected, often more than I even hoped for. 
"Ihave had thrust upon me a. number of 
patients whom the M. D's had damaged all 
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within their power and then discharged 
more dead than alive. 

Sometimes I feel like Moses must have 
felt when he smote the rock, yetI assure 
you I've never been so selfish in any success 
but that my whole soul turned with a loyal 
bound toward you. 

“I doubt not that the various reports coni- 
ing in from your many students are the 
same as the experiences given in a good old 
Methodist class meeting. I'm just bubbling 
over with good reports, but have such high 
appreciation of your valuable time that I 
will not allow myself the privilege of special- 
izing. 

The medicallaw gives us a back seat but 
while I am keeping very quiet I am secretly 
determined to sit in the front row soon. 


R. M. Buckmaster, D. 0., Moncton, N. B. 


Dr. Buckmaster writing of ‘‘Osteopathic 
Diagnosis by Cause and Effect" says: ‘The 
inexorable law of cause and effect governs 
allthings; silently its operations are carried 
on throughout the universe with unfailing 
precision." 

“The Osteopath is governed largely by it 
in his diagnosis of disease. He reasons 
from cause to effect and by his familiarity 
with the avenues through which the vital 
forces of life are distributed, he isenabled to 
follow these channels or tracks from the ef- 
fect back toward the centers from which the 
life-giving fluids emenate, until he has dis- 
covered the primary cause of the disease and 
by the proper application ofthe principles of 
Osteopathy removes that cause. Nature re- 
moves the effect and the disease is cured." 

As anillustration, Dr. Buckmaster cites the 
case of a recent patient of his, Rev. John 
Price, Supernumerary Methodist Minister 
at Moncton, New Brunswick. 

The patient was 78 years of age, who had 
for many years been unsuccessfully treated 
for complicated chronic troubles—one of 
which was incontinence of urine. ‘‘Osteo- 
pathic examination revealed the fact that 
"Cystitis," for which he had been treated 
without relief, was produced by retention of 
urine which was due to enlarged prostrate, 
as the primary cause. Proper Osteopathic 
treatment reduced the gland to its normal 
size and a speedy recovery was the result. 
Mr. Price was also afflicted with eczema, 
constipation, indigestion, hernia, and facial 
paralysis. 

In a signed certificate Mr. Price speaks in 
the highest terms of the benefits he has re- 
ceived through Osteopathy and says it has 
been a blessing to him in many ways and he 
recommends others of the afflicted to give it 
a trial, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


DISEASE AND CURE. 


A Philosophy Suited to Osteopathy. 
BY A. T. STILL. 


JUS work which is now being 

written by Dr. A. T. Still, sums 
up the results and conclusions of 
more than twenty-five years experi- 
ence and experiment with man, as 
This Philoso- 
phy is based on a belief that man 


nature formed him. 


was equipped by his Creator with 
all necessary remedies within his own 
body when he was created. It cov- 
ers all diseases of climate and season, 
and gives, in addition, the laws of 
speedy and easy child-birth, which 
laws have been tested and have pro. 
ven to the mother that child-birth 
need not be considered a period of 
torture almost equivalent to death. 

This work will be ready for the 
press early in the coming year. It 
will be a work of about five hundred 
pages, of the size of those in this 
magazine. The price will be $25 per 
copy. 

As it desirable to know approxi- 
mately how many copies will be 
needed before the work goes to press, 
it is requested that all who wish to 
secure a copy send their names and 
addresses at once. Address 

A: TZSTÍEL, 
Book Department, 
Kirksville, Mo. 
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LATE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHICAGO INFIRMARY. 
905-906 Masonic Temple. 


Still 8 Sullivan. 


JOS. H. SULLIVAN, D. 0., Chief Operator and Examiner. 
MARY E. KELLY, D. 0., In Charge Ladies’ Department. 
F. T. SULLIVAN, Secretary. 


Full Corps of Kirksville Operators. 


Consultation and Examination by Appointment. 


Masonic Temple Suites 9052906, ———  —— 


N. B.—WE DO NOT advertise in the Chicago Papers. 


W.HANNAH, D. O. Graduate 
* MRS. F. W. HANNAH, D. O. A.S.O. 
624 N. Garrison Ave, 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 


Phone, Lindell 1063. 


Hours: gto12 1to4. fe 
Locatior permanent. Correspondence solicited, 
Consultation and Examination Free. 


Ç O. HOOK, D. O. 


Cherokee, - Iowa. 


Graduate of A. S. O. 


B. SMITHA, D. O., 
*CARYLL T. SMITH, D. O., 


Graduate 
A. S. O. 


Portland, - Oregon. 


OFFICE--385 Parke St., between 
Montgomery and Harrison. 


Nora A. CHAPMAN, HARVEY G. DILLON, 


—OSTEOPATHS— 


Graduates of the American School 
of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo. . 


Mobile, - Alabama. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
To Journal of Osteopathy Subscribers; 


( 
The JouRNAL OF OSTEOPATHY | 
For 1899, price alone, $ | .OO. 
Tue CominG Licur of San 
| | 


Francisco, for 1800, price alone, 
$1.00. Both for the year, 


$1.50 


To Separate Addresses if Desired. 


# tte AD IE - 

# * 

i September Class, 1898. 1 

p DM tcn um A piss Mr rok Bh ME 

The following is a revised list of the new September class. 

Abernethy, Mallie May......... Troy, Miss Crawford, John S................ Gibbs, Mo 
Abernethy, Margaret F.......... INA Crawford, Dwight D............ 4 i 
Aldrich, Wm..... orat Vroman, Neb Cobb, Henry M........... Pattonsburg, Mo 
Abernethy, John U.............. Troy, Miss Carter, Walter C............Kirksville, Mo 
Buckmaster, O L Moncton, New Brunswick Campbell, Cora “ “ 
Bowker, Elsworth............... Panora, Ia Curry, Etna K......... Od s 
Bowker Gela. s^. mue pt eee ct ‘4 Davis, Idacs eese DES ee dá 
Bishoff, Ered.:.......... Montavista, Colo Dawson, James B......... ... DesMoines, Ia 
Burbank, Mary Aster Chelsea, Vt Donahue, Edward I.... ..... Sycamore, Ill 
Bunting, Harry S. eses sesers Chicago UL Daley las T. 25. un reise s Ft. Madison, Ia 
Bodine Rubus DES. tetes ce Paris, Mo  Dwiggins, Walter, E.......... Rossville, Ill 
Beall Francis Jisse ssir Memphis, Tenn Davenport, Bert M........ Hiawatha, Kan 
Beall Clara PT eeror 3 i Go Dinsmoor, Prof Silas............ Kirksville, Mo 
Burke Arthur A... 2.00 Kirksville, Mo Doane, Adele.... ...... ..... Parsons, Kan 
Benneson, Harry K.......... Kirksville, Mo Denniston, ElmerL... ..... Kirksville, Mo 
Ballard) John R.s cc sce cscs ees Memphis, Mo Ewing, Bess B.,.............. Baltimore, Md 
Bartholomew, Elmer J.......... Chicago, Ill Fletcher, Clark F.,......... Montpelier, Vt 
Bushart, ToS oa iNauie ssn means Bethany,Il] Fassett, Fred J............. £5 $t 
Berger, Theodore P........ WilkesBarre, Pa — Fryett, Solomon  ........... Chadron, Neb 
Bohannon, Frank B.... ......... Anna, Ill  Furnish, W M........... .....Granville, Mo 
Bledsoe, James W........... Kirksville, Mo — Fitzharris, Peter J........,.. Brooklyn, N Y 
Barnes GHas Weise nier oie s s Forquer, Jas Wire... Kirksville, Mo 
Barnes, Mrs Jennie.. ........ ae od Fellows, William B... ...... Des Moines, Ia 
Brown John Wed ee «sat SE 1 Greenwood, Victor H...,..... Brashear, Mo 
Barrett Caleb Dos... edens Loyasville, Où JGM John T; eue cete cele ete Fresno, Cal 
Billington, Henry T......... Kirksville, Mo Graves, Anna M....... ...... Redding, Ia 
Booth, Emmons R., Prof ..... Cincinnati, O Gamble, Harry W............. Wayne, Neb 
Beavan; Leslie N.......... Fulton, Mo ‘Gates, Mary À.......... ei. Leon, Ia 
Burton, Bennie Otto......... Kirksville, Mo Gayle, Birdie L,................ Monroe, La 
Bowman, Gertrude ......... Ce E Griffin, Clyde.. ..... Mii Kirksville, Mo 
Brown, Alexander C, Jr... Canon City, Colo Gillman, Carrie A.......... Honolulu, H I 
Browne, Elva M.. .......... ..Gallatin, Mo Graham, Geo W...................... Brooklyn, Ia 
Chesney, Ernest N.. ...... Kansas City, Mo — Hiett, Alva,......... oc Berwick, Ill 
Conner: Sallie.........24. 2e Kirksville, Mo Hook, Mathias ... ........ Wellfleet, Neb 
Cochran, E Gertrude. . 2.2.5. Chicago, Il. Hayes, Lola 1/6 hace «tis aes Princeton, Ill 
Curl, Lewis F........ ........Gallatin, Mo Harris, Miss B Rees. ........ Aylesford, N S 
Cheatham, Edna ............ Rollins, Wyo Hamilton, Nellie M......... Kirksville, Mo 
Coons, Jessie M...... 2e. Kirksville, Mo Hathhorn, Chas C...... Livingston, Mont 
Cain, Emma E...... 2. Kirksville, Mo Harlan, Myrtle D....... ... Kirksville. Mo 
Gaii; Rivlin RR 7... 2e... S fs Harding WADA essri ee Jacksonville, Ill 
Cain Asa D heses sans vues et ee Hoover, Mable ..... oes Lawn Ridge, Mo 
Covey, Homer P...... ....Miltonville, Kan Hulett, Guy Dudley........ Manhattan, Kan 
Campbell, Chas. A.... ......Kirksville, Mo Hollingsworth, Fred......... Phoenix, Ariz 


ic s 


Campbell, Grace 


Hoefner, J Henry.... ......New Melle, Mo 
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Harvey, Elizabeth..... ....Queen City, Mo 
Jackson, Mary E............. Kirksville,Mo 
Kennedy, Seth Y............ Lake Como, Pa 
Kimball; Sherman............ Northfield, Vt 
Killgore, Joseph M.... ..... Kirksville, Mo 
Kelopm sp Hollis... 2. Kirksville, Mo 
GH CG ivy A Tee siet net Kirksville, Mo 
Kennedy, Ralph V........ Rochester Minn 
Kelso, Sophronia B.......... Auxvasse, Mo 
Laughlin, George M........ Kirksville, Mo 
Lewis, Richard G............ Chillicothe, O 
EMAN TOWN Ba EI AR Nefy, Mo 
Lincoln, Fred C ..;....... Buffalo, N Y 
Lund, Mrs Genevieve...... Kansas City, Mo 
Ta MUGVIONV A NUS eda LaPlata, Mo 
Jinnart Curtis CHA sess Browning, Mo 
Landes, Henry E. ..... .... Kirksville, Mo 
MeFall Frances 027... St Joseph, Mo 
Maynueh;Inacbi 128.2795. Rothville, Mo 
McDougal, John P F....... Ottowa, Canada 
McClannahan, Mabel M..... Kirksville Mo 
Moyer, LEBARA riS gabe iz EY 
Morris; Thomas 6.2... d BE 
Miller GHasZ. b delen .. Mt Ayr, Ia 
Mitchell, M Louise . ...... Weedsport, N V 
Meyer, OUO B icici sles so es we Quincy, Ill 
“Merkley, Edwin H ......... Syracuse, N V 
McRae, trà Woo... Shibleys Poiut, Mo 
Maxwell, Milton, L..... .... Kirk: ville, Mo 
Maxwell, Elizabeth........ ex xD 
MOGI Bere. reus ex = 
McCormick, BlancheA.......... Ruston, La 


McChesney, Ernest .. Kansas City, Mo 
Mahaffay, Ira -F........... ...............Brashear, Mo 
Macgeorge, Florence, Dunedin, New Zealand 


Mahaffy, Mary I............ Kirksville, Mo 
Morgau, Richard M............ Watson, Mo 
Moss, Joseph M........... Miltonville, Kan 
McGurvey, ———...........- Xenia, Ohio 
Nisbet, Robert"... ......... BULOH Mo 
Nugent, Emma B.............. Bedford, Ind 
Oliphant, Adath Pearl... Kirksville, Mo 
PEST en ose MSAN craps d ME e e: ,Neb 
Putnam, Harrison A..... ..... Sioux City, Ia 
Putnam, Daniel P... Ts fe e 

Pemberton, Stanley D...... Kirksville, Mo 


Proctor, Arthur Cc: eisio Pocatello, Idaho 


Pennock, David S B.......... Lansdown, Pa 
Reesman, BOE are .......Bullion, Mo 
Reagan, Thomas E.......... Lincoln, Neb 
Rickatt; Emma Vil 351 eese Quincy, Ill 
Reesman, Arthur J.:........... Bullion, Mo 
Roberts, Katherine.......... Kirksville, Mo 
Roland, Arthu£:A 22... Greenville, O 
Reesman, Victor H.......... Kirksville, Mo 
Reed, Wilmont... ......... Kirksville, Mo 
oiplepWADETEE S Tc ....-Kirksville, Mo 
Shackleford, Natt H........ Lewistown, Mo 
Spencer] Ol nd hc. ee SEHE Kirksville, Mo 
IES, ATMEL UD sts f etr mens Granville, Mo 
Smith, Beng P... 25s Miltonville, Kan 
Sullivan, Henry B........... Chicago, Ill 
Sheldon, Tristram W...... Fitchburg, Mass 
Sigler H ROf one ianea Kirksville, Mo 
Strait, Hiram H......... Minneapolis, Minn 
Skeen, George 8........... Jacksonville, Ill 
Shrum Matk; esmansa s oak Bloomington, Ind 
Sutherland, W G..... ` Mapleton, Minnesota 
Stephenson, Troy C ....:..:.. Brooklyn, Ia 
Shackleford, Joseph W...... Lewistowu, Mo 
Shackleford, Jennie T...... is f 

Sub Gambettas 77225 NAN Kirksville, Mo 
Sisson, RBrnesb- rer Do feces: Genoa, Ill 
Siter, RODGSUI rene sehepece Palmyra, Mo 
Sapin, Henry W .....:...... Montpelier, Vt 
Snavely, john Wi). 25... 2... or 2 1e OBEN 
SISON Ada TH es sets. een eae Gena, Ill 
Traughber, Wm F............ Centralia, Mo 
Taylor, Mignon Aura...... Columbus, Miss 
Thornbury, Harry A......... Memphis, Mo 
Tappan, Emeline........ Baldwinsville, N Y 
Thompson, Harvey B........ Kirksville, Mo 
Vanburen, Gertrude.... ....Weedsport, N V 
Warren, GS os SELL ... Kirksville, Mo 
Walrod, Burton E.......... Beresford, S D 
Woltmann, Frederick, ........ Neeper, Mo 
Wheeler, Mary A........Blue Rapids, Kan 
Williams, Kate G......... ..... Chicago, Ill 
Wilkin, Thos]..-::- 2122. Cl. Elmira, N Y 
Webber, Forrest G......... Cherokee, Iowa 
Weston, Abigal B........... Kirksville, Mo 
Woltmann, Henry C.... ....... Neeper, Mo 
Waller, James W............. Centralia, Mo 
Wood; Roger B. Us ien Auxvasse, Mo 


ADVERTISEMENTS-PROFESSIONAL. I 


CHICAGO INFIRMARY, 
Still & Sullivan. 


Harry M. STILL, D. O.—JosErH H. SULLIVAN, D. O. 


———OF—— 
—OFFICE— : : 
Masonic Temple: Regular Kirksville Staff. 
Suites 905-906. Josgeg H. SULLIVAN, Manager. 
W. J. CONNER, D. O. D. L. CONNER, D. O. 


PHOENIX : INFIRMARY : OF : OSTEOPATHY 


(Open from November to June.) 


Phoenix, E - - Arizona. 
OFFICE: The Alhambra. 

W. J. Conner, D. O., of the operating staff of the A. T. Stil! Infirmary of Osteopathy, 
and D. I,. Conner, D. O., Graduate of the American School of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo. 
will receive and treat all kinds of chronic cases without the use of knife or drugs. 

Phoenix is the great natural sanitarium of the United States, with an unapproachable 
winter climate for invalids. The Infirmary will be open from November until June, enabl- 
ing invalids to avail themselves of osteopathic treatment while enjoying this unrivaled 


climate. D. L. CONNER, Manager. 
R. SHACKLEFORD, D. O. Gr: ‘1ates F. HULETT, Graduate 
J , E- H. SHACKLEFORD, D.O. ^ 5-0. * MRS. M. F. HULETT, A S. 0: 
D Kirksville, Mo. 
NASHVILLE INFIRMARY OF OSTEOPATHY, 
—OSTEOPATHS— 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Columbus, - Ohio, 


OFFICF Hours: 

8 a. m. to 12m. OFFICE 

2 p. m. to 4 p. m. : "ai Late of regular operating staff at A. T. Still Infirm- 
Sidi» excepted. Wilcox Building. ary, Kirksville, Mo. 


O. HATTON, D. O.. Graduate A, S. O. 


Tx H. TAYLOR, D. O. 
$ ; Class of ’92. 
PEORIA INSTITUTE MISSOURI INSTITUTE 
—OF— —Oor— 
OSTEOPATHY. —OSTEOPATHY— 
Peoria, - - =- Illinois. St. Louis, -  - Missouri. 

ie alae Consultation free. a es E 
OFFICE— — Competent lady assistant. | oqa Feilow's Building. 


We treat all classes of diseases without the use of 
211 N. Teffersen Aven. d-ugs. 
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WASHINGTON + INSTITUTE : OF + OSTEOPATHY. 
(INCORPORATED. ) 
Sixth Floor, Safe Deposit Building, 


Seattle, - - - - - - Washington. 


MUSS 


Offices in SEATTLE, EVERETT, and NEW WHATCOM. 


W. A. Potter, D. O. | J. B. Baldy, 
L. B. Smith, D. O. | Secretary. 
W. SOMMER, 
Cx 1 A. BOYLES, D. O., Graduate 
—OSTEOPATH— t A Soe 
Cincinnati, - Ohio. Bloomington. mts Illinois. 
Office Hours: Rooms 405 & 409, OFFICE: 305 N. East Street. 
9 a. m.to'12 m. Neave Building. Summer season 1898at Petoskey, Mich. 


—— Sunday Excepted.— 


OUTHERN SCHOOL AND 


T: EIRAN D.O 
À INFIRMARY OF OSTEOPATHY, 


Franklin, - - Kentucky. 
Graduate American School of Osteopathy. J. S. Gaylord, D. O., Pres. 
| Second term opens September first, 1898. 
Boise City, ia Idaho. Send for copy of Southern Journal of Osteopathy. 
| 
RNELIA A. WALKER dua 
JOHN ^. THOMPSON, Coz MASS T ME 
—-OSTEOPATH— 
Graduate American School of Osteopathy, Kirks- Kansas City, z Mo. 
Balle EMG: Hours fromg to 12 and 2 to 4. Rooms 
Wheeling, ee 2 W.Va, 330-31 New York Life Building. 
Jp boc AS (CLARA MARTIN, D. O. Graduate 
| A. 8. O. 
—OSTEOPATH-— | 419 S. Broad Street, 
Detroit, - - Michigan, Philadelphia, - Pa. 
is ue (4 | 7 Jones Building, | Hours: 9g to 12, I to 4. 
OLORADO OSTEOPATHIC ARVEY R. UNDERWOOD, Graduate 
INFIRMARY. A. S. O. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Harlan, D. O., Pres. Scranton, à Pennsylvania, 
Graduate A. S. O. Coal Exchange Building, Wyoming Ave. 
DENVER CoLo: Masonic Temple, rooms 33-34-35 cor. | on Tues. Wed. Fri. and Sat. 
16th and Weltonst. Mon, Wed, Fri.,9 a. m. to5 p.m. Carbondale EK Pennsylvania 
L . 


BOULDER CoLo: Masonic Temple, cor. 14th & Peorl 
st. Tues, Thurs. Sat., 9 a. m, to 5 p. m. | 


At Anthracite Hotel—Mon. and Thur. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.—PROFESSIONAL. III 


ROCKY MOUNTAININFIRMARY OFOSTEOPATHY. 


Rooms 401, 402, 403, 404, 405, Kittredge Block, Corner r6th and Glenarm 


Streets, Denver, Colorado. 


W. L. HARLAN, D. O., President. 


Graduate of the American School of Osteopathy, 


Kirksville, Missouri. 


The Rocky Mountain Infirmary is not a school, but especially an infirmary and treats 
all chronic and acute diseases known as curable. 


ASHINGTON, D. C. 
After October r, 1898. 


HENRY E. PATTERTON, D. O. 
ALICE M. PATTERSON, D. O. 


WILBUR L. SMITH, D. O.. 
Summer Season—Mackinac Island, Mich. 


DWARD B. UNDERWOOD, Graduate 
: A; S. O. 


Steele Memorial Bl'dg. 


Elmira, =- New York, 
Graduate 
A. S. O. 
Louisville, Ky., 210 W. St. Catherine st. 
Monday Wednesday, Friday, 9-12, 2-4. 
Eminence, Ky. 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, 9-12, 1-3:30 
S. BROWN, A. M., M. D., D. O. 
. Graduate A. S. O. 


Colorado. 


H. E NELSON, D. o. 


Denver, - 


OFFICES. 
Wednesday and Saturday-2302 Logan Ave., Denver, 
Monday and Thursday-res. Mrs, Annie H. Thomp- 
son,, Greeley. 
Tuesday and Friday-Over Ledger office, Longmont. 


J H. OSBORN, D. O. 
St. Joseph, - - Missouri. 
OrricE—Commercial Bldg., Rooms 3 and 4. 


Dy ELLA A. HUNT, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Equitable Building, E Room 10, Fifth Floor, 


Graduate 


[DÈ J. W. PARKER, 
A. S. O. 


—OSTEOPATH— 


OFFICE: 430-431-432-433, New Ridge Bl'dg. 
RESIDENCE: 1332, Olive St. 


Private Sanitarium for invalids, with 
trained nurses and all modern convienences. 


Kansas City, - Missouri. 
M B. HARRIS, D. O., Graduate 
. A. S. O. 


Has located for permanent practice in 


Karkakee, - Illinois. 


FRANCIS G. CLUETT, D. O. CHAS. K, M'COY, D. 0, 
Graduates A, S. O., Kirksville, Mo. 


Glogs CITY INFIRMARY 


OF OSTEOPATHY, 
Sioux City; me | = "Iowa. 
Suite 406-7, Security Bank Bldg. 
Bé Attractive literature sent on application. 


Hesse HILLS INSTITUTE 
OF OSTEOPATHY. 


Deadwood, - South Dakota. 
Dr. Gid E. Johnson, Manager. 
Mrs. Alice Johnson, D. O., Secy. & Treas. 
J.J. Beckham, Student A. S. O., Ass't. 


S R. LANDES, D. O. 


GRAND RAPIDS, 


Office 
MICHIGAN, 
147 Monroe St. 
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M. HIBBETS,D.O. 
* Graduate A. S. O. 


Brooklyn, 
Powe sheik Co., 


Iowa. 


Hours: 


9to 12a, m. 1to4p. m. 


P i sd CLUETT, D.-0., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


—OFFICE HOURS— 


2 to ven m } Standard 


—OFFICE— 
Savings & Trust Bldg. 
No. 44 Euclid Avenue. 


Ce: J. HELMER, D. O. 


‘The Sorrento," - New York City. 


—OFFICE HOURS— —OFFICE— 
9 a. m. to 12 m. 136 Madison Ave., Cor. 
I p. m. to 4 p. m. gist street. 


Wed. and Sun. excepted. 


ANTS. HARTFORD, D. O., Graduate 
A. S. O. 
—OSTEOPATH— 
505 W. University St. 
Champaign, - - (illinois. 
H J. JONES, D. O., Graduate 
^ A. S. O. 
Indianapolis, - - Indiana. 
Osteopathic literature sent —OFFICE— 


on application. 656 When Building. 


H H GRAVETT, Graduate 
Š ASOLO: 
—OSTEOPATH— 
Piqua, Ohio. Greenville, Ohio. 


Except Tues. & Sat. 
each week. 


Tuesday & Saturday 
each week. 


T5 R. E. M’GAVOCK, 


——OSTEOPATH—— 
Jacksonville, - ee TI, 


OFFICE: 
343 W. College Ave. 


HOURS: 
8a. m.to 4. p. m. 


ORTON FAY UNDERWOOD, D. O 
EVELYN K. UNDERWOOD, D. O. 
Graduate American School 
of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo. 
New York, - - - N. Y. 
Hours: Mon. Tues. Thur. Fri, 9:30 to 4. Wed. Sat. 
9:30 to 12. OFFICE—107 East 23rd St. 


^7 OUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA, 
INFIRMARY. 


Rooms 305 & 306, Sapp Block, 
Cor. Broadway and Scott!St. 


M. W. BAILEY, D. O. 


A EBERT FISHER, 
OSTEOPATH. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 510-514. 
Onondaga Savings Bank B'ldg. 


g Examinations by appointment. W4 


RS. D. S. WILLIAMS, D. O. Graduates 
R. R, K, WILLIAMS, D. O. A. S. O. Cae M. COE, pipes 
—OSTEOPATHS— A 
P à 
OFFICE: Wellington Hotel R 564. PoP OPADE 
Chicago, - - - Ilinois. Red Oaks, $ E 3 Iowa 
A ponen GOODMAN, D. O., Maree W. STEEL, D. O., pe 


OSTEOPA'TH. 


1445 Independence ave. 


Telephone 1467. . . KANSAS CITY, MO, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Niagara Falls, N. We 
356 Elliot Square Block 268 Third Street. 
Tues.) 9a. m. Mon. ( 9a. m, 
Thur. to Wed. to 
Sat.) 4p. m. Fri. ( 4 p. m. 
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C. O. Hook, D. O., 
Vice President, 


J. M. STILL, D. O., 
President. 


Tora OSTEOPATHIC INSTITUTE, 


Sheldon, Ia. 
Rock Valley, Iowa. 


Rock Rapids, Ia. 


ELLA R. GILMOUR, D. O., Secretary. 


Graduates of the American School of Osteopathy at 
Kirksville, Missouri. 


G. H. GILMOUR, Manager. 


Graduates 
ASO; 


Ammerman, D. O. 
. Mrs. L. O. Ammerman, D. O. 


DRS. AMMERMAN, 


Mexico, - - - Missouri. 


Cor. S. Jefferson and Central Ave. 


ERBERT BERNARD, D.O. Graduate 
A. 8. O. 
—Osteopathy in Detroit.— 


Suite 504 Ferguson Bld’g. 232 Woodward Ave., 


Detroit, E - Michigan. 


Hours: 9to 12and 1 to 4. 


N A / E. GREENĘ,įD. O., Graduate 
H TRE EM  &A.S. O. 
Glens Falls, - New Vork. : 
—Office hours:-— —Office.— ^ aen 
gto 12a. m. 11 Bacon Street, 
Ito 5 p. m. 
Sundays Excepted. 
res W. HENDERSON, D. O. } azg 


Mesa te of the staff of? "opefators'at/the ^ 
KT, Still Infirmary and American School _of ,Oste- 
=) opathy, at Kirksville, Missouri, j 
D. B. MACAULEY, DO. errat ee 
Diplomate of American School of Osteopathy, 


THE SEVILLE, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. {gent St. & Selby Av. 


No' Knife. No Drugs. 


T, % HOLME, D. o. 


Graduate of the American School of Osteop- 
athy, Kirksville, Mo. 


Tarkio, - - - - Mo. 


(a E IN SALT LAKE CITY. 


ACM KING; D'O; 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


OFFICE: Templeton Block. 

Nore: UTAH has the finest climate in the world. 
Is nature's true ‘‘health resort." Cool in Summer, 
and mild in Winter. Plenty of sunlight and fresh 
air all the time. 


Q DENSMORE, D. O. Graduate E LMER H. BEAVEN, D. O. 
A.S.O, 
—OSTEOPATH— Graduate A. S, O. 
Princeton, -  - Illinois, RE SR EE 
M. BUCKMASTER, D. O., Graduate DGAR BIGSBY, D. O. Graduate 
a.s.o. | E à A.S. 0 
MONCTON INFIRMARY 
T SOPAM —OSTEOPATH— 
OSTEOPATHY. 
Moncton, N. B. St. John, N. B. Monmouth, in " 1 IH. 
owe g I ED heec aim aag OFFICE: 122 S. First St. 
H I, PELLEI,D.:O., Graduate. E. TURNER, D. O. Graduates 
ji A.8..0. * NETTIE C. TURNER, D.O. A. S. O. 
Philadelphia, - Pa. OSTEOPATHISTS— 


Suite, 716-17 Weightman Building, 


1524 Chestnut st. 


1521 Norris St. À 
Philadelphia, - Pa. 
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OSTEOPATHY IN DES MOINES. 


CHAS. & W. N. HARTUPEE, 


Graduates of the American School of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Missouri. 


Drs MOINES, 


Iowa. 


OFFICE: Rooms 701-3 Observatory Building. 


One or both will be present in the office daily, during office hours. 


naa d INSTITUTE OF OSTEOPATHY 


— The Ilkley. — 


176-178-180 Huntington Avenue. 
Boston, - - Mass. 
C. E. Achorn, D. O., President. 
Sidney A. Ellis, D. O., Vice Pres. 
Ada A. Achorn, D. O., Secretary. 
L. W. Roberts, D. O. 
Irwine Z. Gunsaul, D. O. 
F. A. Clarke, D. O. 

Branch officesin Bangor and Portland, Me. 
Office Hours: 9 to 12, 2 to 4. except Sundays 
Send for copy of Boston Osteopath. 

Consultation by appointment. 


D L. CLARK, Graduate 
* A. S. O. 
—OSTEOPATHIST— 
Sherman, - Texas. 


Office open on and after Nov. 1, 1898. 


FRANE C. MILLER, D. O., Graduate 
2 A0. 10: 
54 Arch Street, 

Allegheny, - Pa. 
OFFICE Hours: 9to12a.m. 1t0 4 p. m. 

D: W. NOVINGER, 
—OSTEOPATH— 

Eugene, - - Oregon. 


OFFICE Hours From 8 to3. 
Rooms 1 and 2, Hovey Building. 


AYTON INSTITUTE . 
OF OSTEOPATHY. 


Dayton, - Ohio. 
W. J. RHYNSBURGER, D. O., Pres. 


DAYTON. WASHINGTON C, H. 
12-14, Canby Bldg. 204, Hind Street. 
Mon., Wed., Fri. Tues., Thur., Sat. 


(QC, A. Robinson & Co. 


West Side Square. 
UP TO DATE—-— 


MERCHANTS. 
STRICTLY 
ONE PRICE | 
CASH HOUSE.+-+ 


AA Bargain 


Ifso, try my 


Is your Business Bad? 
15 MOGs OO. 


No two alike. 9. 
e 
Any business. ) 


Becker Press Clipping Bureau, 
Girardville, Pa. 
A Country Paper For Sale. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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OSTEOPATHY IN DENVER. 


N. Alden Bolles, D. O.; Mrs. Nettie H, Bolles, D. O. 


Graduates A. S. O. 


WESTERN INSTITUTE OF OSTEOPATHY. 
Member Associated Colleges of Osteopathy. 


Established 1895, 


Chartered for teaching and practicing Osteopathy. 


No. 832 East Colfax Avenue, Denver, Colorado. 


F. MILLAN, 


LAW YER. 


Kirksville, Missouri. 


Fi 


Parties WANTING 


~ -OPERATING TABLES- - 


Should callon A. L, HOLM ES, N Franklin St, 
KIRKSVILLE, MO. 


STILL HOTEL, 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
Electric Lights, Hot and Cold Water. 


Special attention given to guests. 
from Infirmary. y 
Capt. J. S. AGEY, Prop., Kirksville, Mo. 


PUT Ax 


TELEPHONE 


IN YOUR HOME. + + + 
$1.50 PEK MONTH. 


FOUT A M'CHESNEY, 
= Draggists, 


MEDICAL, BOOKS, 
STATIONERY, PERFUMERY, 
AND DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES. 
West side square. 


0 V. MILLER, ? 


— Dealer in— 
IU MBM, LATEX, 
Shingles, Doors, Sash, 


Blinds, Plaster, Hair, Cement, Etc. 
VARD—on Post Office Block. 


d AS oU A 


n 
aA 
ILL 
== 
LI—— 


Three blocks | 


W. D. Sigler. 


W. C. CARTER, D D. S. 


CARTER BROS., 


DENTISTS. 


South Side Square, over Kirksville Millin- 
ery Store. 


Echetts Án 


— —LEADERS IN- 


R. S. CARTER, D, D. S 


Men's Clothing, Furnishing Goods, 
Hatsand $bo65:.. 5:41... Dm us 
WEST SIDE. 


Lowenstein & Marks, 


 DryGoods&Clothing 


Masonic BUILDING, 
NORTH SIDE SQUARE. 


J, O, Sigler, 
SIGLER BROTHERS, 
Real - Estate - and - Insurance. 
House Renting a Specialty. 
: Loans and Collections. 
OFFICE: Room 2 over National Bank, Kirksville, Mo. 


for a copy of THE 
COMING LIGHT, 
C California's new illus- 
trated magazine; pro- 
à gressive; unique fea- 
¢ tures; corps of con- 
tributors unsurpassed, 
2 CoMING LIGHT, 
¢ 621 O'Farrell st., 
San Francisc 
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ESTABLISHED 1869. 


Robert Clark Hardware Co. 


Hardware, Stoves and Vehicles 
OF ALL KINDS. 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters. 
Kirksville, Missouri. 


Headquarters for Buggies, Sur- 


eys, Spring Wagons and road Carts. 

Largest line of Ice Cream Freez- 
ers, Refrigerators, Window Screens, 
Screen Doors and Hammocks in the 


city. 
WEST SIDE SQUARE. 


The National Bank 


FOP -KERKSVILLE. 
Capital Stock Fully Paid Up. 850000. 
Only National Bank In Kirksville. 
Prompt attention given to 


COMMERCIAL COLLECTIONS. 


YOUR BUSINESS SOLICITED. 


P. C. MILLS, President B. F. HEINY, Cashier 


—THIS IS OUR — 


« HOBBY" 


KIRKSVILLE LUMBER CO. 


A. H. NELSON, Manager. Telephone 79 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Osteopaths ER 
and Students, 


A Pei ET OM 


The largest Supply House in the 
United States isat your very door. 

Purveyors to the American School 
of Osteopathy. 


Invalids’ Supplies, 
Skeletons, 
Hospital Apparatus, 
Trusses, Etc. 


Surgical Instruments, 
Microscopes, 
Physicians’ Supplies, 
Optical Instruments, 


Do not fail to write us when requir- 
ing supplies. We will name you the 
lowest prices in the United States. 


A.S. ALOE & CO., 
517 OLIVE STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PICKLERS 22. 
FAMOUS... 9 


NC———- LEADS ALL. 


Dargest Mercantile Estab= 
lishment in Rirksville = = = 


Dry Goods, Clothing, Shoes nd 
Carpets, Complete ic uptodte. 


Patterson & Miller 


——HAVE THE— 
Best QGab and Transfer Cine 
IN THE CITY. 
And give special attention to the 
accommodation of patients of the 
A. T. STILL INFIRMARY, 


EX&.Ask for Patterson & Miller's 
Cab when you get off the train. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. IX 


KIREKSVIILIE 


The beautiful city of North Mis- 
souri, is bounding forward in a 
steady, healthy condition and is 
destined to reach the 10,000 
population mark ina short time. 

A home in this city is an invest- 
ment in which you are sure to de- 
rive a handsome profit and one to 
be proud of. 

We will cheerfully furnish you 
information or show you the prop- 
erty for sale. Respectfully, 


ENGLEHART BROS. 


Louis Stoeving, 
Maker of 


SOLID 


AND 


FOLDING 


TABLES, 


Kirksville, Mo. 
211 N. Franklin St. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK 


Thatis extra fine 1n finish 
And equal to the BEST 


done anywhere, visit 


Thompson's 
Studio, - -- 


South 
Side 


Square. 
KIRKSVILLE, MO 


Val nod 


© Write for our prices. 6 


We Make a Specialty of Supply- 
ing Students at Liberal Discounts. 


Our Stock is Complete and we 


Invite Correspondencee............... 


GHIGAGO MEDIGAL 
BOOK GO . 
38-37 Randolph St. 

Chieago, Ill. 


N. W. COR. WABASH AVE. 
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G/BIGlGlGiGIO'e'eicieiere'e/elelererele e /erereretete ere 
THE A. 'T. STILL INFIRMARY 


AT KIRKSVILLE, WO. 


t 
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MUS ISL BOT she e 


S-CURES BY THE-& 


erence of (Osteopathy... 


All Diseases Which are Known as Curable. 


Bee e) 


M 


De. A. T. Srinz, founder of the Science of Osteopathy, has associ- 
ated with him, in his infirmary organization, the oldest and most suc- 
cessful practitioners and exponents of the science, selected with spe- 
cial reference to their fitness for the work of practically demonstrat- 
ing the principles of Osteopathy and occupying positions as teachers 
and lecturers in the American School of Osteopathy. All are regular 
graduates of this school. 

The students in the school are not permitted to even assist in treat- 
ing the Infirmary patients. All the work is done by regular operators. 

The examining previous to treatment is conducted by Dr. Still’s 
three sons assisted by the operators. After examination the patient is 
assigned to the rooms in which he or she will receive treatment, and 
placed under the care of an Osteopath best suited to the case. 

As yet no hospital or sanitarium has been provided in connection 
with the lnfirmary. Patients are cared for in hotels, boarding houses 
and private residences within easy reach. Charges for board and 
room are from $3.50 to $10 per week. 

The fees for treatment at the Infirmary are $25 per month. 
Where patients are unable to come to the Infirmary for treatment, an 
extra charge of $1 to $2 per visit is added. 

The Infirmary maintains a complete bathing department in charge 
of competent attendants. 

The fees for baths are very moderate, ranging from about $2.50 
to $4.00 per month, according to kinds of baths taken. 5 

. When bath tickets are procured no other fees to attendants are 
necessary. 

A representative of the Infirmary meets all trains, day and night, 
to help all patients who may need assistance and see that they are 
properly cared for. 

Address all letters of inquiry to 


A. T. STILL INFIRMARY, 
KIKKSVILLE, MO. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. XI 


Around....... 
Mt. Rainier. 


This mountain is the grandest in the United States. It is more than 


15,000 FEET HIGH, is covered with ice and snow, has 
beautiful parks and noble forests at its base, andis much frequented 
by camping parties, tourists and mountain climbers. 
Some years ago the Northern Pacific Railway fitted out a party that ascended the 
mountain to the highest point. An article in Wonderland, '98, describes some ex- 
periences of the party in camp lifeat PARADISE PARK. This mountain trip 
is sure to become increasingly;popular, especially to those who make Puget Sound a 
theatre for vacation trips, and such will be interested in this chapter. 
Send CHAS. S. FEE, St. Paul, Minn., six cents for Wonderland '98 and you can 


read about it. 


TRUAX, GREENE & CO. 


Physicians’ and Hospitai Supplies. 


\——~ Surgical Instruments. 


Urine Test Cases. Surgical Dressings, Fever Ther- 
mometers, Stethoscopes. 


Articulated and 


$ Disarticulated, 
* )&affs. » | 


GYNECOLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


© Refetons, | 


Anatomical aids of every description for a thor- 
ough study of the human body. 

We are in a positton to furnish you any article 
you may require in the practice of your profession. 


The Largest IPbysícíans' Supply 
House in tbe World. 
75-77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
"We refer you to the American School of Osteopathy. 
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Che Short fine to Omaha. 


Low Rates During the 
Trans- Mississippi Exposition. 
Best line Kirksville to all points 
East, West and South. 


W. A. LYLE, H. C. ORR, 
Agent. General Passenger Agent. 


999999999999999999999999969 


*9999999999999999999 


999999999999999999 


$ 


ABIOGRAPE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


| , | OF 
| 
cs A. T.. STILLE 


| _ : Tur book that every one interested 
| in Osteopathy, and those desiring 
| to know something of Osteopathy can- 
| not do without. Itis not a text book 
| but a book for all, the general reader as 
well as the student. 


Nearly Two Thousand Copies of this"work have been disposed 
of and only words of thé warmest commendation have been received. 
The book is sold only by the author, 450 pages, 52 beautiful illustrations. 
Price prepaid $5.00 per copy. Address, 
A. T. STILL, BOOK DEPARTMENT, . 
WIRSSWVILLE: MO: 
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OPERATIVE SURGERY. 


m, 
wy 


The A. T. Still Infirmary Equipped 


for the Most Difficult Cases. . 


m, 
Cu 


OT 0 correct a misapprehension on the part of many, it should 
à be understood that the A. T. Srur Ixrirmany is fully pre- 

pared to receive and handle the most diffieult cases requir- 
ing the highest order of skilled surgery, and it is not necessary to 
send such cases to the great city hospitals in the east for even the 
most difficult and delicate operations. 

A corps of the very best surgeons in the United States is 
connected with this institution, and it possesses every appliance, 
instrument and requisite necessary for treatment of such 
cases. Difficult cases will haye the personal care of Professors 
Littlejohn and Smith with their able assistants. 

Dr. J. B. Littlejohn, of the faculty, is a graduate in surgery 
from the University of Glasgow, Scotland, and held for three 
years the position of Surgeon under the Government Board of 
England, besides other important and responsible positions in 
Europe and America, 

Dr. Wm, Smith holds evidences of qualifications as follows: 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgery, Edinburg; Licentiate 
of the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons, Glasgow; Li- 
centiate in Midwifery, Edinburg and Glasgow; ete. 

Cases requiring careful and delicate Surgery, the removal of 
fibroid tumors, and in fact'any operation of whatever nature will 
receive the best and most scientific treatment and care in this in- 
stitution. 

The management has taken steps to secure a powerful and 
perfect Roentgen or X Ray apparatus which will be used in con- 
nection with this department, in the examination of difficult cases. 
Patients coming to the A. T. Still Infirmary may rely upon 


. the fact that they will in no case be subjected to unnecessary sur- 


gical operations, as the knife is never used unless absolutely 
necessary. 
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| 
e Zl Daily Passe 


nger Trains into Kirksville Z} 


V— Nmegy de" 
E ASA " 


has placed on sale special rate tickets at 


ONE FARE FOR THE ROUND TRIP 


From all points between Moberly, Mo., and Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Address: W. E. NOONAN, Agent, Kirksville, Mo. | 
(es) C. S. CRANE, General Passenger Agent, St. Louis. Mo. (9) 
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= DIRECTORY ts 
OF GRADUATES OF THE AMERIGAN SGHOOL OF OSTEOPATHY. 


Ammerman, Wesley...... . Madisonville, Ky 
Ammerman, Mrs. Lou ...... de d 

Ash, Mary E. ne oc 
Albright, Mrs. Grace........ Waterloo Iowa 


Barber, Ed 415 Keith & Perry Bldg, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Barber, Mrs Helen 415 Keith & Perry Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Baldwin, Miss Mollie...... ... Waco, Texas 

Bailey, H E 903 ..Georgia St Lousiana, Mo 

Bailey, M W, 305-6, Sapp Block, Council 


Bluffs, Ia. 
Banning, J W 523 Division St., Burlington Ia 
Bell, Miss Adeline..." ému Paris, Ky 
Bernard, H. E. 232 Woodward Av., Detroit, 
Michigan. 
Bernat Roy cis: vc. noe AS Rockport, Mo 
Beeman, E E ...64State St., Montpelier, Vt 
Beaven, Elmer H.........,.. Iowa Falls, Ia 
Beal, Tacie 160 Park Av. West, Mansfield, O 
Bird; Arthurs: is. <<. es Base Rich Hill, Mo 


Bigsby, Edgar ..122 S rst St Monmouth, Ill 

Bolles, Nettie H 832 Colfax Av Denver, Colo 

Bolles, N Alden 832 Colfax Av., Denver Col 

Boyles, J A, 717-19 Equitable Bdg. Baltimore 

Buckmaster, R. M. Moncton, Canada, Prov- 
ince of N. B. 


Buckmaster, R Pearl......... Moncton, N B 
Barbe AHA, seine eee mes Monroe, La 
BOr e PASO EIS UO EO A tics Paris, Mo 
Burton, George F........ Los Angeles, Cal 
Brock; W11 W. vro ome Montpelier, Vt 
Brown, L S 2302 Logan, Av., Denver, Colo 
Bründape/ Clarence T,:5. 5:55 9 120 enr 
Campbell, A D..... 1521 Norris St. Phil. Pa 
CORRE W. TUE aus et dar Phoenix, Ariz 
Cos GBgs M. 262i Echte er Red Oak, Ia 


Corbin, Chas E. 4 Main St., St. Johnsbury, Vt 
Corin WS 456 HR ros i Malvern, Ia 
WEL Dij. ere. Phoenix, Ariz 
Conner Mary A 16 Gotswold bldg Springfield O 
Cole, M D Room 11, Gilbert Block, Cairo Ill 
Curty, Mrs Alta........-.- St Johnsbury, Vt 
Cluett, Mrs 'T....44 Euclid Av Cleveland, O 
Chambers, Miss EttaChalifoux Bldg, Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 
Craven, Miss J W 6311 Marchand St., East 


End, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Craig TANS eae Meret hie bet tees Des Moines, Ia 


Cluett, F G Sioux City,.. Ia., Security Bldg 


Chapman, Nora A..543 Spring Hill Avenue, 
Mobile, Ala. 


Clark, David L T PER EU Sherman, Texas 


Dales W Eos MEN Chariton, Iowa 
Davis, A P 638 Jackson B'I'v'd., Chicago Ill 
Davis; EB. vr EDEN Dallas, Texas 
Darling, Chas Wellington Hotel Chicago Ill 
Densmore | 9. 1221. DIRE Princeton, Ill 
Deemming; C/O). cs Eus Rock Falls, Ill. 
Dillon, Harvey G...... 503 Spring Hill Ave 
Mobile, Ala 


Dodson; Andrew T. i22 1.299294 90 € 25 ee 
Dodson, Coston..217 W 9th st., Pueblo, Col 


Dodson, J W.... e «f 

Donohue, M E............ Woodbine, Iowa 
Duffield Bessie... che. rente Franklin, Ky 
Eastman, E H Cass Hotel, Saginaw, Mich 
Emeny, Harry W...... Marshalltown, Iowa 
Ely, WE. o fa ninja, «ahora Parkersburg, W Va 


Ely Mrs Anna L..... .Parkersburg, W Va 

Se Canton, 8 D 

Eillott MWST LIEU RES Carson, Ia 

Fisher, Albert Jr., Onondaga Savings Bldg, 
Syracuse, N Y 


Fisher, Albert St.; 262.» Red Wing, Minn 
Foster, Mrs Fannie......... Unionville, Mo 
Bout, GEO D ce ee sectors .Ft Madison, Iowa 
Furrow, Miss Nettie...... Marshalltown,;Ia 
Fletcher, W A..... 2e ..Cedar Rapids, Ia 
Gaylord, J S...... UR arbre Franklin, Ky 
Gage, Frank S 46 48 E Van Buren, Chicago 
Gervais, W A......... HSE, Anamosa, Ia 
Genrke CHITI ES cases coca Boonville, Mo 
Gentry, Benton ......... . Bloomington, Ind 


Gilmour, EllaR(nee Ray) ... SheldonIa 
Goodman, A A 1445 Independence, Av, Kan- 
sas City, Mo 


Goetz, Herman Pierce tre ere 
Goetz, Eduard W.........Terre Haute, Ind 
Gravett; P Hres snoren sahai À 
Green Ginerva......... NS Creston, Iowa 
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Seience of Osteopathy... 


All Diseases Which are Known as Curable. 
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Dr. A. T. Sr, founder of the Science of Osteopathy, has associ- 
ated with him, in his infirmary organization, the oldest and most suc- 
cessful practitioners and exponents of the science, selected with spe- 
cial reference to their fitness for the work of practically demonstrat- 
ing the principles of Osteopathy and occupying positions as teachers 
and lecturers in the American Bahoo! of Osteopathy. All are regular 
graduates of this school. 

The students in the school are not permitted to even assist in treat- 
ing the Infirmary patients. All the work is done by regular operators. 

The examining previous to treatment is conducted by Dr. Still's 
three sons assisted by the operators. After examination the patient is 
assigned to the rooms in which he or she will receive treatment, and 
placed under the care of an Osteopath best suited to the case. 

As yet no hospital or sanitarium has been provided in connection 
with the Infirmary. Patients are cared for in hotels, boarding houses 
and private residences within easy reach. Charges for board and 
room are from $3.50 to $10 per week. 

The fees for treatment at the Infirmary are $25 per month. 
7 Where patients are unable to come to the Infirmary for treatment, an 
! extra charge of $1 to $2 per visit is added 

The Infirmary maintains a complete bathing department in charge 
) of competent attendants. 

The fees for baths are very moderate, ranging from about $2.50 
to $4.00 per month, according to kinds of baths taken. 

When bath tickets are procured no other fees to attendants are 
necessary. 

A representative of the Infir mary meets all trains, day and night, 
to help all patients who may need assistance and see that they are 
properly cared for. 

Address all letters of inquiry to 


A. T. STILL INFIRMARY, 
KIRKSVILLE, MO. 
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The A. T. Still Infirmary Equipped 
for the Most Difficult Cases. 
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+ correct a misapprehension on the part of many, it should 


be understood that the A. T. Srt Inrirmary is fully pre- 
pared to receive and handle the most difficult cases requir- 
ing the highest order of skilled surgery, and it is not necessary to 
send such cases to the great city hospitals in the east for even the 
most difficult and delicate operations. 

A corps of the very best surgeons in the United States is 
connected with this institution, and it possesses every appliance, 
instrument and requisite necessary for treatment of such 
cases. Difficult cases will have the personal care of Professors 
Littlejohn and Smith with their able assistants. 

Dr. J. B. Littlejohn, of the faculty, is a graduate in surgery 
from the University of Glasgow, Scotland, and held for three 
years the position of Surgeon under the Government Board of 
England, besides other important and responsible positions in 
Europe and America, d 

Dr. Wm, Smith holds evidences of qualifieations as follows: 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgery, Edinburg; Licentiate 
of the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons, Glasgow; Li- 
centiate in Midwifery, Edinburg and Glasgow; etc. 
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Cases requiring careful and delicate Surgery, the removal of EO 
fibroid tumors, and in fact any operation of whatever nature will © 
receive the best and most scientific treatment and care in this in- Gy 
stitution. 

The management has now secured a powerful and per €) 
fect Roentgen or X Ray apparatus which -will be used in con- © 
nection with this department, in the examination of difficult cases. € 

Patients coming to the A. T. Still Infirmary may rely upon & 
the fact that they will in no case be subjected to unnecessary sur- & 
gical operations, as the knife is never used unless absolutely O 
necessary. D 
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